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PRUDENCE, CONSCIENCE AND FAITH 


Nuclear Weapons and Christian Conscience 


Calculating Incalculables 


I’ THE ARGUMENT of this book is valid, 
any large-scale use of nuclear weap- 
ons would be wicked. Further, any re- 








The accompanying article was not 
written with any topical considerations 
in mind, and should be read as a Chris- 
tian contribution to the question of 
modern war. The author, Prof. Walter 
Stein, is professor of philosophy at the 
University of Leeds. He has edited a 
symposium by English Catholic intel- 
lectuals, NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND CHRISs- 
TIAN ConscIENCE (Merlin Press, 112 


Whitfield St., London W1, 12s 6d). Cross 
CurRENTS is happy to present Prof. 
Stein’s concluding chapter, and hopes 


that the entire work will be made avail- 
able in America. It contains a foreword 
by Archbishop Roberts, S.J., “The De- 
fense of the West,’ by Walter Stein; 
“War and Murder,” by Elizabeth Ans- 
combe; “Conscience and Deterrence,” by 
R. A. Markus; “Conscience in Commis- 
sion,” by P. T. Geach; “The Witness of 
the Church,” by Roger Smith, as well 
as the material here reproduced. 

Our readers may already be familiar 
with the arguments of pacifists and ad- 
vocates of unilateral disarmament, but 
they may still find profit in the state- 
ment of a non-pacifist who both rejects 
atomic weapons (even as a deterrent) 
and does not underestimate the dangers 
of such a position. Unfortunately, the 
formal presentation of many of the pre- 
suppositions of Prof. Stein’s essay is con- 
tained in other sections of the sympo- 
sium, but the main directions of his 
argument can be easily enough worked 
out from careful study of the article 
even in tts detached context. 
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liance on these weapons as “deterrents” 
must also be wicked, since this not only 
involves risks of their eventual use but 
hypothetically commits us to murder, 
here and now. And since, evidently, no 
major recourse to violence could hence- 
forth be effective without nuclear weap- 
ons, it follows that violence, at any rate 
on a world-war scale, is now morally 
ruled out. 

We have emphasized that our case 
does not rest on any sort of general ob- 
jection to the employment of force by 
states. We deny the pacifist position, and 
maintain that states have the right, and 
the duty, to protect their communities 
against unjust attack, so long as they 
do so by means that themselves accord 
with justice. In the past, wars—even the 
most terrible wars—could be fought 
honorably and even nobly, although 
time and again they in fact degenerated 
into murderous license. It is only with 
the most recent technological advances 
that major war—and hence the threat of 
such a war—has become inherently atro- 
cious. 

That this is what has now happened 
seems so primitively evident that there 
may well seem to be something a little 
grotesque about an elaborate inquiry 
such as this, to establish that it has in- 
deed happened. But the facts themselves 
are grotesque; above all, the fact that 
this unparalleled moral landslide seems 
to have taken place with so little appar- 
ent response. Unconditional pacifists 
continue, of course, to denounce the 
evils of war—and non-pacifists (with the 
usual professions of respect) continue to 
discount them. Politicians are content to 
rely on pre-nuclear modes of appeal, the 
press is content to echo the politicians, 
Christian opinion is divided and ineffec- 
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tive. No wonder, perhaps, that for in- 
stance in Britain, the Campaign for Nu- 
clear Disarmament has itself so often 
relied on appeals to expediency. Apart 
from its traditional-pacifist wing, its ex- 
ponents — whether theoretical thinkers 
like Lord Russell, strategists like Sir 
Stephen’ King-Hall, journalists like 
Philip Toynbee, or intellectuals of the 
“New Left”—all have sought to chal- 
lenge the generals and politicians on 
their own ground, and to carry the pub- 
lic with them in terms of strategic and 
political considerations. In this process, 
the moral novelty of the situation is too 
easily taken for granted—or at any rate, 
there seems to be the assumption that 
morality is not enough, that the morally 
right course must be shown to coincide 
(very fortunately) with a balance of fore- 
seeable advantages—or morality is in 
fact altogether discounted, the better to 
establish the “realism” of this sort of 
thinking. 

It is easy to see why objectors to nu- 
clear armaments should place so much 
stress on the expedience of their submis- 
sions. We have already (in chapter 1) 
touched on arguments of this kind and 
certainly do not wish to belittle the im- 
portance of this line of thought. Only 
by pressing these questions to the limit 
can we responsibly confront our situa- 
tion. The danger is that, in our anxiety 
to achieve a maximum persuasiveness 
(towards ourselves as well as towards 
others) we might be led to push this 
kind of thinking far beyond its appro- 
priate boundaries. 

Unfortunately, this is just what has 
tended to happen in discussions of nu- 
clear policy. The more stubbornly the 
advocates of established policies have 
insisted on our strategic and political 
dependence on “the deterrent,”’ the more 
uncompromisingly have their opponents 
proclaimed its complete strategic and 
political uselessness. Where the one side 
can see no security or hope but in our 
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nuclear strength—if only as a counter in 
disarmament negotiations—the other de- 
nounces the possession of nuclear weap- 
ons as in fact the greatest of our perils 
—in Britain’s case, uselessly attracting a 
preventive strike in case of war. In the 
one view, a world enslaved and cor- 
rupted by communism is the primary 
fear; in the other, a world either an- 
nihilated, or reduced to chaos and sav- 
agery. No wonder if, on each side, the 
temptation to ignore, or undervalue the 
other’s emphasis has too often prevailed; 
in the face of these alternatives, our 
habitual calculations break down before 
the facts. 

The trouble is that, again and again, 
we all the same insist on returning to 
these calculations. And if no balance of 
decisive advantages exists, we find it nec- 
essary to invent one. On both sides there 
seems to be the assumption that, whilst 
wickedness may be wickedness, this of 
course is not sufficient to disturb any- 
thing or anyone in the actual world. 
And so both continue to accumulate 
proofs (and there are disturbingly pow- 
erful proofs on both sides) that the other 
course is impossible; that, whatever the 
risks of the policy advocated, the oppo- 
site risks are worse. 

Thus, whilst unilateral disarmers tend 
to denounce established policies as 
“madness,” apologists for these policies 
respond by diagnosing unilateralism as 
a failure of nerve as well as brains: a 
reference to “practical politics” will then 
introduce some well-matured sentences 
on the need for “calm and careful judg- 
ment,” on “security” and “the balance 
of power,” on the pursuit of “peace 
through strength,” on “diplomatic skill” 
and “patient negotiation,” on “necessary 
guarantees and safeguards,” on “ade- 
quate quid pro quo’s.” Some of these 
phrases, however threadbare, point to 
something that must still be taken seri- 
ously, but it is hardly surprising if many 
of those preoccupied with the nature of 
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the “strength” that has now entered the 
world should feel them to be unspeak- 
ably irrelevant to present facts. They do 
not, even in the most rudimentary way, 
appear to reflect the condition of which 
Professor P. M. S. Blackett has said that 
some five or ten hydrogen bombs would 
sufhce to knock Britain out of a war, 
“however well prepared with passive and 
civil defense organization, and however 
high the morale,’”? or concerning which 
General Gavin, as Chief of the United 
States Army Research and Development, 
testified to a Senate Committee, as early 
as 1956, that an “assault in force” 
against Russia was estimated to “run on 
the order of several hundred million 
deaths; that would be either way, de- 
pending upon which way the wind blew. 
If the wind blew to the southeast, they 
would be mostly in the U.S.S.R., al- 
though they would extend into the 
Japanese, and perhaps into the Philip- 
pine area. If the wind blew the other 
way, they would extend well back into 
Western Europe.”? Meanwhile, an au- 
thoritative American study has estimated 
that an attack directed against the peo- 
ple of the U.S.A., totalling 2,000 mega- 
tons, would—through fall-out alone—kill 
55 per cent of the population; 5,000 
megatons would kill 80 per cent; and 
20,000 megatons perhaps 100 per cent. 
(If the attack were directed only at mili- 
tary bases, 50,000 megatons would also 
destroy the entire population.)* 





1“Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations,” 
quoted by Philip Noel-Baker, The Arms Race, 
p. 170. 

2P. Noel-Baker, The Arms Race, p. 172. 

8‘*The Distribution and Effects of Fall-out in 
Large Nuclear Weapons Campaigns,” by Everett 
and Pugh, of the Institute for Defense Analysis 
in Washington, Journal of Operations Research, 
1959, Vol. 7. Quoted by M. C. Berenbaum, New 
Statesmen, 3 September 1960. Dr. Berenbaum 
points out that the present American stockpile 
is estimated as equivalent to 28,000 megatons, 
the Russian stockpile being probably nearly of 
the same order. 


It is easy to see how those who have 
urgently faced the meaning of nuclear 
war might be led to a simple inversion 
of orthodox attitudes—and tactics of per- 
suasion. The menace is so overwhelm- 
ing and their opponents seem so un- 
moved, that it is hard to be serious 
about opposite risks and to recognize 
the relevance of other claims. Thus, at 
the 1960 Labor Party Conference, Mr. 
Michael Foot re-emphasized the “enor- 
mous risk” attaching to Britain’s N.A. 
T.QO, bases, Mr. Cousins deplored the 
cost of “a useless defense,” and Mr. 
Mikardo denied nuclear weapons any 
deterrent value at all—they only ensured 
that Britain would “act as a lightning 
conductor or decoy duck to draw enemy 
fire on our heads and divert it from 
New York and Chicago.’’ 

But whatever force there may be in 
such objections to the “deterrent” (neat- 
ly crystallized in the Vicky cartoon 
where a John Bull/Minister of Defense, 
faced by a Bear, resolutely points a gun 
at his own head: “One step, and I 
shoot’) they are one-sided and over- 
stated: no amount of juggling with the 
paradox of reciprocal suicide can con- 
jure away the “balance of terror” itself. 
This “balance” may, from time to time, 
undergo relative shifts, and it cannot in- 
definitely guarantee peace. Nevertheless, 
it continues to be a present—as it is al- 
ready a historical—determinant in our 
situation, and neither Britain’s direct 
contribution nor those of nations serv- 
ing only as bases for American weapons 
are negligible in this context. It simply 
is not the case that the gun is pointing 
solely at ourselves—and what serves very 
well for a cartoon will not do as a seri- 
ous judgment of our condition. 

Any undervaluing—within its limits— 
of “the deterrent” is all the more objec- 
tionable if there is also insufficient alive- 





4 The Labor Party Conference 1960, The 
Guardian Report. 
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ness to the risks of a possible communist 
domination. There are some who would 
not be disturbed by such an outcome: 
they are entitled to their beliefs, but 
those who disagree with them have cause 
to treat their concern for Western dis- 
armament with some reserve. There are 
others who consider military aggression 
unlikely; but they really should remem- 
ber Hungary and Tibet; and ought to 
bear in mind that there are other means 
besides overt warfare in which military 
power can be employed—from the Czech 
coup d'état under Stalin to Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s fierce menaces in times of crisis. 
And there are some who simply afhrm 
the sufficiency of conventional weapons: 
it is time they came to grips with De- 
fence in the Nuclear Age. It may be nec- 
essary to dispense with our “deterrent.” 
But we should not demand its sacrifice 
on false pretences. 


Clearly it is as hard for unilateralists 
to accept the full burden of their posi- 
tion as it is for others to accept as now 
real the real possibility of nuclear war. 
Even Stephen King-Hall and Bertrand 
Russell have to some extent played down 
their burdens. Thus Commander King- 
Hall—who was one of the first to recog- 
nize the implications of nuclear weap- 
ons, and whose voice remains one of the 
most trustworthy in these discussions— 
has stripped off many illusions this side 
of “the thought-barrier in defence think- 
ing.”’ He was quick to expose the ab- 
surdities of “nuclear defence,” to draw 
attention to the limitations of “nuclear 
deterrence” —and above all, to accept the 
logic of “escalation”: since physical vio- 
lence, in any major conflict, is now ulti- 
mately subject to the violence of nuclear 
weapons, the rejection of nuclear weap- 
ons must, in reason, involve the rejec- 
tion of all other physical means of de- 


fense in such a conflict. Only a strategy 


of non-violence remains open on these 
assumptions; and Sir Stephen’s Defence 
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in the Nuclear Age proceeds to outline 
one. At this point, however, a question- 
able optimism takes charge of his case. 

This was brought out very sharply 
when, soon after the publication of his 
book, its findings were challenged by 
Professor David Mitrany, in an impres- 
sive letter to The Guardian. 1 should 
like to cite from this letter at some 
length: 


Non-resistance [i.e., Sir Stephen's 
“non-violent resistance’] demands a 
very high degree of self-restraint and 
self-sacrifice, of which in any country 
only very few are likely to prove ca- 
pable. With others it may be weak- 
ness or fear, or the sheer human need 
to keep oneself and one’s family alive. 
But apart from that there have always 
been large numbers who, whether sin- 
cere sympathizers or merely callous 
opportunists, are likely to split the 
outlook of the resisting group. 

In the case of a communist occupier 
the numbers willing to collaborate 
are likely to be much larger than in 
the case of the Nazis. And that is 
really the main aspect that Sir 
Stephen overlooks. Having set out to 
destroy a purely military point of 
view, he in fact looks at the problem 
likewise only from a military stand- 
point. But an occupation by the Rus- 
sians would not be an ordinary mill- 
tary occupation; it would be a revolu- 
tionary occupation, with an ideologi- 
cal purpose and drive behind it. Apart 
from attracting very probably, there- 
fore, the sympathy of many groups, it 
is also likely, as in civil wars, to be 
much more ruthless in its ways and 
ends. The Geneva Conventions have 
never played any part in civil wars. 
An attack or an occupation which is 
spurred by some fanatical ideal 
(whether of racial, or class, or reli- 
gious “salvation’’) looks upon any re- 
sistance as a vicious reaction and 
treats it accordingly as something not 
to be merely defeated but uprooted. 
The consequence of this is that “dem- 
ocratic” non-resistance for the purpose 
of saving the democratic way of live 
is, sadly, a vain hope... . 

Obviously, when Sir Stephen con- 
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templates the fine moral results that 
might come from non-resistance, even 
at the cost of some material discom- 
fort or suffering, he thinks in terms of 
the way in which the Americans and 
ourselves would treat a non-resisting 
group. ... He might have learnt 
something from what is happening in 
Algeria; and he certainly should have 
learnt something from the way the 
Soviet Communists, who are after all 
the chief factor concerned in this is- 
sue, have dealt with resisting, or in- 
deed with merely suspected, groups 
in the countries they have occupied. 

It might be easy for some of us to 
sacrifice ourselves; it would not be 
human to stand by and look on while 
one’s family was starved or mutilated; 
and no political leader could call 
upon a whole people to accept such 
political immolation. 

The conclusion is that non-resist- 
ance may save our skin, or some of 
it, but will not save our way of life 
—which is what Sir Stephen thinks of 
achieving. And in the meantime the 
emotional confusion fed by such ap- 
peals will deflect our minds and ef- 


forts from the only possible way to 
peace, by positive international ac- 
tion.® 


Those whose most fundamental com- 
mitments are religious would need to 
complete Professor Mitrany’s account by 
reference to the immensely efficient per- 
secutions of the Church in China, Hun- 
gary and other satellite countries—not 
only the physical and psychological suf- 
ferings of its members, but the schisma- 
tic infiltrations, the unscrupulous prop- 
aganda, the insistent, insidious pressure 
towards apostasy, and the conditioning 
of youth with all the resources of official 
education. It is neither meanness nor 
fanaticism that leads one to kick against 
such a prospect. “Anything rather than 
this!” 

And yet—anything? Even an H-bomb 
war? As Bertrand Russell has said, there 
may be some question whether half the 
population of the world would survive, 





5 The Guardian, 21 March 1958. 


or a quarter, or none. What is certain 
is that, at best, such a world “would 
consist of destitute populations, mad- 
dened by hunger, debilitated by disease, 
deprived of the support of modern in- 
dustry and means of transport, incapable 
of supporting educational institutions, 
and rapidly sinking to the level of ignor- 
ant savages.”® Leaving aside the tremen- 
dous question of genetic effects, really: 
anything? Neither free government nor 
the spiritual life is likely to flourish in 
such a world. 

Yet again, if we should reel back to- 
wards unconditional disarmament, may 
we not be preparing the way for an 
equally incalculable outcome? Lord Rus- 
sell underestimates both the immediate 
threat of communism and its more long- 
term dangers. “There have been bad 
governments and bad systems in the 
past. Genghis Khan, for example, was 
quite as bad as fanatical anti-commu- 
nists believe Stalin to have been. But his 
tyranny did not last forever, and if his 
enemies had had the power to extin- 
guish human life rather than submit to 
his brutalities, nobody in the present 
day would regret their not having exer- 
cised this power.’’? But Genghis Khan 
had no Communist Party behind him, 
no Leninism, no modern thought-con- 
trol techniques, no guns or aeroplanes— 
and, for that matter, no H-bombs. Is it, 
then, “unhistorical’ (as Lord Russell 
suggests) to have misgivings even about 
the more distant future? Or is it not 
rather unhistorical to argue from anal- 
ogy where all analogy has so plainly 
broken down (just as unhistorical as 
those who claim to be guided by his- 
torical experience in clinging to the 
H-bomb)? We simply cannot say what 
would happen. And though—when all 
has been said—Lord Russell and those 
who think along these lines have good 





6 Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare, p. 42. 
7 Op. cit., p. 75. 





grounds to persist even so in describing 
a communist domination as the “lesser 
evil,” is language not cracking under the 
strain? Such a “lesser evil” might be 
more than we could bear. 


And there is one further, crucial 
consideration: it is risks rather than out- 
comes that have to be weighed. A 
“worse risk’’ may be a risk of a worse 
thing or a more probable risk of a less 
bad thing. Those who defend the policy 
of “deterrence” freely admit that if the 
great war we fear breaks out, then the 
policy has failed and all is lost: they are 
just betting that our governments can 
edge along the tight-rope. They agree 
that what lies below is an abyss of de- 
struction, but they think that we may 
not fall into it, whereas if the West gives 
up its present policy the “lesser evil” 
would become a certainty: to abandon 
the deterrent is thus felt to be the graver 
risk. Of course, in another sense the 
“graver risk” remains simply identical 
with the greater evil, but how are these 
two types of “gravity” to be related? 
What objective criteria could be appeal- 
ed to, to arbitrate between them? Even 
if one is satisfied that, in the extremity 
of our dilemma, we can meaningfully 
go on speaking of a “greater” and a 
“lesser” evil at all, what, finally, is to 
decide the issue between such a “greater 
evil” and such a “graver risk’’? 

It is significant that, in his reply to 
Professor Mitrany, Sir Stephen King- 
Hall could only reply: (i) that, if his 
plan were adopted, a military occupa- 
tion by the Soviet Union would be a 
“most improbable” tactic, (ii) “an ad 
hoc movement struggling to life after a 
military defeat is something qualitative- 
ly different” from what he is proposing, 
(iii) that “Professor Mitrany and all 
those who had seized on this one aspect 
of my defense plan seem to have no un- 
derstanding of the monstrous dangers 
and deficiencies of our present arrange- 
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ments. The first two of these points are, 
at best, speculative. It is the third that 
really tells. But only by balancing Pro- 
fessor Mitrany’s emphasis—just as Pro- 
fessor Mitrany only succeeds in balanc- 
ing Sir Stephen's. 

Sir Stephen’s reply concludes: 


Having dismissed my comprehensive 

plan by dealing with one aspect of it, 

Professor Mitrany gives us his formula 

for peace in the three words: positive 

international action. What does this 

cliché add up to in March 1958? I 

call for positive national action. 

And here indeed, is the rub. As time 
goes on, things look now more, now less 
promising for “‘positive international ac- 
tion”; but real international control can 
now only mean world-government. (Noth- 
ing short of this could enforce an agree- 
ment in future crises; nothing short of 
such powers of enforcement can provide 
the security Professor Mitrany is in 
search of.) If, however, we were even 
beginning to be ready for world-govern- 
ment, we should not so urgently need it. 
The need is immense; the obstacles firm- 
ly anchored in this need. It is one of the 
ironies of our present condition that the 
story of the earthquake pills on sale at 
the time of the Lisbon earthquake (for 
“what else would you suggest”?)—is now 
as applicable to the toughest diplomatic 
“realists as to the “Utopians” against 
whom it used to be told. With ideologies 
desperately confronting each other, 
bombs and missiles springing up right 
and left all over the globe, and a long 
queue of applicants for admission into 
The Club, what would you suggest in 
place of positive international action? 

The fact is, neither international ac- 
tion, nor the strategic status quo, nor 
unilateral disarmament can produce a 
condition of pre-nuclear comfort. None 
of these can dissolve the fact of the East- 
West struggle for existence. And no 
adding up of relative advantages can 
appear entirely convincing, or even en- 
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tirely sane, so long as the other side of 
the balance-sheet is kept in view. 

Our civilization is in many ways built 
upon the power to calculate. This power 
is, of course, splendid, it is one of the 
things in virtue of which we are human. 
But our humanity also places limits on 
calculation. These limits can easily be 
missed, and perhaps for too long now 
we have tended to miss them. Now there 
is fire on the horizon, like writing on a 
wall. 


Absolute and Relative 


i tee Is NO necessary gap between 

morality and prudence. Indeed, the 
majority of moral principles are simply 
codifications of prudence. The object is 
well-being, the individual’s or the com- 
munity’s general interest. Sometimes 


there may be some tension between in- 
dividual and communal—or between 
various communities’ — general interest. 
It is then that we tend most readily to 


feel “under obligation”: “conscience”’ 
now takes charge of our problem, and 
arbitrates amidst the conflicting claims. 
Usually, however, it still arbitrates in 
terms of prudential considerations. I 
must not only love my neighbor as my- 
self, but must try to know what it is that 
love would prudently do in this or that 
situation. I must try to discover the na- 
ture of his real needs (that is, the de- 
ficiencies in his well-being) and so the 
appropriate means towards his comple- 
tion. It would not only be unwise, it 
would also be immoral if a doctor took 
unnecessary risks with a habit-forming 
drug. Similarly, it would not be inex- 
pedient but wrong if a government 
failed to afford the greatest possible pro- 
tection to its subjects, or if a general lost 
more lives than he must. 

Common sense—and even most moral- 
ists—would probably more or less agree 
up to this point. But disagreements are 
certain to multiply as soon as it is 


claimed that there may, at times, be a 
clash between morality and empirical in- 
terest—and, in this sense, a clash between 
morality and prudence. The classical in- 
stance is that of the man confronted by 
X, angrily brandishing a gun, and ask- 
ing whether Y is in the next room. 
Should the man tell a lie to save Y's 
life? Could it actually be wrong, here, 
to take the obvious precaution? One 
might say that all the most important 
ethical disputes, from Machiavelli and 
Hobbes, or Bentham and Kant, to Sar- 
tre and contemporary English moralists 
like R. M. Hare and P. H. Nowell- 
Smith, are implicit in these questions. 

If this text-book problem should seem 
somewhat unreal (though one can easily 
envisage actual situations of this kind), 
one might refer to a long series of sim- 
ilar problems at the heart of recent fer- 
ments in our way of life. Does marriage 
continue to bind, even though this 
should involve a maximum of unhappi- 
ness all round? Is pre-marital intercourse 
not justified by releasing adolescent ten- 
sions and insuring more mature selec- 
tion in marriage? Can the use of contra- 
ceptives be immoral, if it assists both the 
fulfillment of nuptial love and the fa- 
mily’s well-being as a whole? Indeed, 
can it be other than obligatory in a 
world already heavily over-populated 
and continuing to increase at tremen- 
dous rates just where it is already most 
overcrowded? Or again: may abortion 
be justified in certain circumstances, 
especially if this alone offers hope of sav- 
ing the mother’s life? May euthanasia, 
in some circumstances, not be a duty? 
Must a state observe moral rules, even 
though it may thus injure its citizens? 
Must it always, for instance, observe 
treaty commitments, even though in 
some particular case doing so appears to 
threaten the peace? May it, in extreme 
need, have recourse to torture, as a 
means of securing vital information? Or 





inflict collective punishments, where in- 
dividual rebels have eluded its search? 
The questions could be indefinitely pro- 
longed, though these are some of the 
most important. In confronting them, 
people will tend to fall into two clearly 
defined groups, all along the line, though 
with some of the examples they might 
wish, for various reasons, to cross over 
to the other side: 


The problem behind all these prob- 
lems is whether morality and prudence 
(in the sense in which I have used the 
term) must necessarily coincide. It is 
just because, in ‘such cases, there are at 
least prima facie reasons for thinking 
that prudential humaneness may be in 
tension with general moral principles 
that our ebbing traditions have left a 
litter of clashing relativities behind 
them. On the one hand, there are the 
continued appeals to moral absolutes; 
on the other hand, a wide variety of ap- 
proaches rejecting the unconditional au- 
thority of such norms. In the one case, 
as we have seen, the principle of double 
effect, bounding the areas of human re- 
sponsibility, serves as the guardian of 
unconditional obligations; in the other, 
conceptions of responsibility so un- 
limited that everything we do or—how- 
ever remotely—permit is conceived as 
equally “our doing”: so that nothing, in 
the end, seems determinately ours at all 
and “necessary evils” begin to prolifer- 
ate all over the field of moral conduct. 


Some objections to this concept of 


“necessary evils” have already been 
urged, in chapter 1. And most of this 
book has been devoted to an analysis of 
one absolutely intolerable course of ac- 
tion that we have collectively set out on 
—precisely as a “necessary evil.” From 
one point of view, the debate of the last 
few years on nuclear policy is simply a 
continuation of the long debate, at every 
level of our civilization, between abso- 
lute and relative moralities—or (to put 
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it another way) between prudence cir- 
cumscribed and_ prudence absolute. 
What distinguishes the present debate 
from anything that has preceded it is 
the fact that unrestricted prudence can 
no longer find its way about, even on 
its own terms. It is as if Kafka’s parable 
had been given an ultimate finality: 


“Alas,” said the mouse, “the world is 
growing smaller every day. At the be- 
ginning, it was so big that I was 
afraid, | kept running and running, 
and I was glad when at last I saw 
walls far away to the right and left, 
but those long walls narrowed so 
quickly that I am in the last chamber 
already, and here in the corner stands 
the trap that I must run into.” “You 
only need to change your direction,” 
said the cat, and ate it up. 


Was it wholly sane after all to imagine 
that prudence—whether social or. pri- 
vate—can_ settle every problem? As 
when statesmen and journalists and re- 
spected academics urbanely dismiss 
moral absolutes from this debate? Or 
when such a passionate objector to nu- 
clear weapons as Mr. Philip Toynbee 
confessed in The Fearful Choice that he 
‘would go on choosing lesser evils right 
up to the end”’—so that if it could be 
shown “that unless one tortured” (and 
killed) “a million children ten million 
would certainly be tortured” (and killed) 
he would think it “right’’ to torture the 
million?® 

On this plane, it is Mr. Kingsley Amis 
—who not only accepts the sovereignty 
of “lesser evils” but has recorded a pru- 
dent dislike of “an irrational capacity 
to become inflamed by interests and 
causes that are not of one’s own, that are 
outside oneself’!°—who accordingly has 
the last word: 





8 The Fearful Choice: A Debate on Nuclear 
policy, edited by Philip Toynbee, p. 103. 

9 Op. cit., p. 109. 

10 Socialism and the Intellectuals (Fabian So- 
ciety), p. 6. 
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I feel I would sooner be occupied by 

the Russians than atomized. But if 

that occupation meant being shot, or 
seeing my family die of starvation in- 

stead of radiation, I begin to feel a 

little less certain about that prefer- 

ence. But until I can be shown that 
the chance of a savage Russian occu- 
pation of the kind I have described 
is significantly less than the chance of 
being atomized, I'm prepared to see 
us going on as we are, horrible as that 
is. The risks of unilateral disarma- 
ment frighten me to roughly the same 
degree (it’s impossible to be precise) 
as those of continuing inside the 

American bloc. 

Here at last—if prudence is all—The 
Fearful Choice is confronted without 
evasions of any kind. Mr. Amis success- 
fully sheds all interests and causes that 
are not one’s own, that are outside one- 
self—and denies himself all illusory com- 
forts. No wonder he is paralyzed. 

Paralysis, in these circumstances, is a 
wholly appropriate state. It alone fully 
registers that openness to the facts that 
each prudent disputant is so anxious to 
claim as his own. And, facing the facts, 
it may find a way through. “Where does 
one go from a world of insanity? Some- 
where on the other side of despair.” 

For the determined insobriety of these 
discussions may be traced back to the 
assumption that men can calculate the 
future to a far greater extent than they 
can. It is a fact absolutely essential to 
the working of both prudence and mor- 
ality that “no man knows what another 
day will bring’; this fact is grossly un- 
derestimated by both sides of our dis- 
pute. George Kennan has said that he 
knows of no difficulties that we are in 
now that cannot be related to the policy 
of “unconditional surrender’ in the last 
war. At the time, objections to that pol- 
icy were purely “moral.” But morality 
would have been long-term prudence. 
Short-term “prudence” that conflicts 
with morality is likely to be the most 





11 The Fearful Choice, p. 52. 
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imprudent thing in the world. People 
are blinded to this by having too much 
confidence that they can calculate the 
future. In this confidence, they talk in 
madder and madder styles. In fact, the 
policy of keeping nuclear weapons is a 
mixture of short-term “prudence” and 
dark passions. 

Arthur Koestler once dramatized how 
prudence (or “expediency”) is related 
to morals in the modern world. Re- 
minding us how expediency has tended 
to get increasingly out of hand, till we 
are threatened with “a kind of radio- 
active decay of all values,’ he proceeds 
to describe “the express train of man- 
kind’s progress.” 


On this train expediency is the en- 
gine, morality the brake. The action 
of the two is always antagonistic. We 
cannot make an abstract decision in 
favor of one or the other. But we can 
make a temporary adjustment accord- 
ing to the train’s progress. Two hun- 
dred years ago, during the train’s 
laborious ascent from the stagnant 
marshes of feudal France towards the 
era of the Rights of Man, the decision 
would have been in favor of the 
engine and against the brake. Since 
about the second half of the nine- 
teenth century our ethical brakes 
have been more and more neglected 
until the totalitarian dynamism made 
the engine run amok. We must apply 
the brake or we shall crash.!* 


One may have reservations about this 
image (expediency and morality are by 
no means “always antagonistic’) but its 
very crudities are symptoms of the con- 
dition it describes. For it is precisely be- 
cause Koestler has so urgently lived 
through tensions of this kind that his 
emerging absolutism is so impressive. 
His essay concludes: 


I am not so sure whether what the 
philosophers call ethical absolutes 
exist, but I am sure that we have to 





12“What the Modern World Is Doing to the 
Soul of Man,” in The Challenge of Our Time 
(Percival Marshall, 1948), p, 19. 
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act as if they existed. Ethics must be 
freed from its utilitarian chain; words 
and deeds must again be judged by 
their own merits and not as mere 
makeshifts to serve distant and neb- 
ulous aims. These worm-eaten ladders 
lead to no paradise. 


The debate on nuclear weapons we 
have reviewed does not concern itself 
with paradise, its aims are confined to 
the most modest requirements for decent 
survival, yet these basic human aims 
have come to appear as elusive and re- 
treating as the objects of the most ramp- 
ant Utopianism. For our train is now 
careering into wild and unknown land- 
scapes, with its engine completely out 
of control. Perhaps we shall yet apply 
the brakes, to be jerked out of our cal- 
culated insanities. 


The Gates of Hell 


HE IMMEDIATE demand upon us is 

quite simple and final: Thou shalt 
not murder. But, whether we are Chris- 
tians or unbelievers, this demand, here 
and now, seems a very hard saying in- 
deed. Even if we are impelled to com- 
ply unconditionally with it, we contin- 
ually relapse into trying to make condi- 
tions. It could hardly be otherwise. Its 
present implications are so total that 
only a correspondingly total readjust- 
ment could match it. 

On the practical plane, it just is not 
enough to say: very well, let us try to 
insure that nobody will ever have occa- 
sion—or the opportunity—to use nuclear 
weapons, let us move towards interna- 
tional control. By all means let us try: 
nothing less will in fact do than a radi- 
cally new international order—a unified 
world authority. But how can we hope 
to create such an order—how is this most 
intimate, authoritative unity to emerge 
out of mutual anathema and terror? 

We cannot begin to imagine it. Two 
things are, however, certain. That it is 
not enough to say, let us try: in this 
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matter, we must succeed; and that suc- 
cess will be more a matter of willing the 
means, than of merely discovering what 
these means ought to be. I have argued 
that to will the means to peace in our 
situation is to be ready to bear very 
grave risks indeed (though we cannot, 
anyway, avoid very grave risks of one 
kind or another). In effect, we should 
have to be prepared for unilateral risk- 
taking (or the equivalent of unilateral 
risk-taking—whatever the diplomatic for- 
malities) and so ultimately for non-vio- 
lent resistance. 

For not only is a hardboiled, genuine- 
ly secure disarmament agreement so re- 
mote in terms of facts as to be hardly 
more than a block to fresher thinking; 
once we have recognized that nuclear 
war is not merely a catastrophic menace, 
but a wickedness, 


That tears shall drown the wind 


—we shall no longer want to await such 
a sound bargain before we abjure it. 


Even if we should want to (in tribute, 
perhaps, to our unflappable practical 
sense), we shall have to recognize that, 
morally, we are involved in wickedness 
as soon as, and so long as, we are, in the 
last resort, committed to sanction such 
deeds—and that support for “the deter- 
rent’”” commits one in this way. 

We have striven, in this book, to de- 
fend these propositions with as much 
rigor as we could achieve. We have tried 
to preserve an appropriate detachment 
where this seemed to be called for, and 
to confess our passionate involvement 
where we felt we ought to confess it. 

In the end, it is not, however, by 
arguments or counter-arguments that 
this question will be decided—not, of 
course, because it has nothing to do with 
reason, but because reason cannot but 
be radically tempted to have nothing to 
do with it. With so much, so desperate- 
ly, at stake, and not merely a “thought- 
barrier” to be broken through, but bar- 
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riers of the spirit even more challeng- 
ing, what meaning can we give to “the 
other side of despair’’? 

For the writers of this book, the an- 
swer is, of course, a religious one. For 
Our Lord charges us: “Woe to the world 
because of scandals. For it must needs 
be that scandals come: but nevertheless 
woe to the man by whom the scandal 
cometh. And if thy hand or foot scan- 
dalize thee, cut it off and cast it from 
thee. It is better for thee to go into life 
maimed or lame, than having two hands 
or two feet, to be cast into everlasting 
fire.” But it is this same Lord of whom 
we say: “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” Much is asked, but: “Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, do I give 
unto you. Let not your heart be trou- 
bled, nor let it be afraid.”” Our cares are 
great and grave, but they are circum- 
scribed. “Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.”” We cannot but say “yes” 
to unconditional demands. Even our 
care for the Church herself is ultimately 
set a term to: it would not be the 
Church but for the promise accom- 
panying its mission: “and behold I am 
with you always, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.” 


Where these things are believed, there 
should be no panic—and no perplexity. 
As regards the immediate decisions to 
be taken, the paralyzing calculus of 
lesser evils is displaced by a simple, chal- 
lenging absciute. (This is not, of course, 
the end of decisions to be taken but the 
beginning—a precondition to any real- 
istic response to what confronts us.) As 
regards the outcome of it all: 


Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still. 


We only know with certainty that no 
other response will do, and that the 
Gates of Hell will not prevail. 

Can one, today, retain any sort of 
rational hope outside this Ark? Lord 


Russell, in his Common Sense and Nu- 
clear Warfare, hopes “that some gleam 
of sanity may yet shine in the minds of 
statesmen. But the spread of power with- 
out wisdom is utterly terrifying, and I 
cannot much blame those whom it re- 
duces to despair.”1% There is a note in 
this book whose latent reverberations 
could be far more profound than any of 
his actual proposals. He considers the 
possibility that, soon, we shall for in- 
stance have the means to control cli- 
mates and geography in such ways as to 
be able to flood, or starve out, an enemy. 
Whilst such measures, he says, are not 
yet within reach, there are others which 
“have lately entered the domain of feasi- 
ble lunacy.” Satellites should soon be 
able to “rain death upon enemy regions, 
while suspending this useful activity 
during their passage over friendly terri- 
tory.” And then there is the business of 
space travel. This might seem a feat of 
disinterested scientific adventure. “But I 
am afraid that it is from baser motives 
that governments are willing to spend 
the enormous sums involved in making 
space travel possible.” 


General Putt, in evidence before the 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
explained that the United States Air 
Force aims at establishing a missile 
base on the moon to the earth with- 
out an enormous expenditure of 
energy, since the moon has no atmos- 
phere and little gravity. He declared 
that the moon “might provide a re- 
taliation base of considerable advan- 
tage over earth-bound nations.” He 
pointed out that an attack upon the 
moon by the U.S.S.R. would have to 
be launched a day or two before an 
attack upon the terrestrial United 
States if the United States was to be 
unable to retaliate from the moon. 
Such a preliminary attack upon the 
moon, he considered, would warn 
Americans of their danger. If, on the 
other hand, the Russians did not de- 
molish the United States from lunar 


13 P, 20. 
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installations, it would be _ possible, 
from these installations, to destroy 
Russia although the terrestrial United 
States had been obliterated. 


When, Lord Russell, continues, it was 
pointed out that, in that case, Russia 
must be expected to pursue a similar 
course “the moral which he drew was 
that the United States must also occupy 
Mars and Venus which, apparently, he 
considers to be beyond the reach of the 
Soviets.” Lord Russell concludes: 


In reading of the plans of militarists, 
I try very hard to divest myself for the 
time being of the emotions of horror 
and disgust. But when I read of plans 
to defile the heavens by the petty 
squabbles of the animated lumps that 
disgrace a certain planet, I cannot 
but feel that the men who make these 
plans are guilty of a kind of impiety. 
It is easy to imagine a Congressional 
election, or a Soviet party dispute, 
turning on the question of whether 
Americans on the moon have exter- 
minated the Russians there or vice 
versa. Such plans degrade the heaven- 
ly bodies and the majestic course of 
nature to the petty nature of furious 
men quarreling over trifles.1 


“Trifles” or not, this surely is the only 
authentic human response to what we 
are being involved in; and does not a 
whole modern tradition reach out to- 
wards new awarenesses in this great 
skeptic’s protest?—a cry as far removed 
from The Conquest of Happiness as 
Albany's avowal: 


If that the heavens do not their visi- 
ble spirits 

Send quickly down to tame these vile 
offenses, 

It will come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on it- 
self, 

Like monsters of the deep 


—is from Mephistopheles’ reassurances 
to Faustus: 





14Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare, pp. 
19-20. 
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Why Faustus, 

Thinkest thou heaven is such a glori- 
ous thing? 

I tell thee, ’tis not half so fair as thou, 

Or any man that breathes on earth. 


Could it be that these grotesque “im- 
pieties’” against man and nature might 
be re-awakening to a sense of that in- 
violable — but violated — ought, whose 
very absoluteness could point to (and 
indeed could help to make present) 
“somewhere on the other side of de- 
spair’’? 

It would ill become those of us who 
are Christians to pursue these possibil- 
ities further, in theoretical terms. There 
is much to be done to assist the process 
just hinted at. But only through what 
we ourselves do: not by arguing, but by 
bearing witness. 

We are in any case forced to bear wit- 
ness, here: first, simply to our humanity 
and obligations as men. There is no es- 
cape from this challenge. One rejects, 
or one accepts. One protests, or one con- 
dones. 

Exactly the same holds on the other 
two levels at which our witness is re- 
quired. Only, there is even more at 
stake. As individual Christians, what we 
thus do, or fail to do, cannot but be also 
an affirmation or denial of Our Lord. 
And by our individual behavior (no 
man can say this without awe) others 
will be helped or hindered in their own 
moral and spiritual endeavors. They will 
tend to judge the nature, the fruits and 
the reality of our Faith by our faith. 

In the end, however, our individual 
Christian witness is essentially a part of 
the collective witness of the Church. (I 
speak, of course, as a Roman Catholic.) 
Whatever we do, or fail to do, is part 
of the Church’s being. Pope, bishops, 
priests and laymen, together are the 
Church—through whom Christ is medi- 
ated to the world. Christ is present with- 
in the Church, especially within the Sac- 
raments, irrespective of what any of us 
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may do. But what we do and what we 
are cannot but make the Church's pres- 
ence harder or easier to see. At all times, 
therefore, we are bearing witness—well 
or not so well, helping or hindering 
the manifestation of Christ-within-the- 
Church. 

Today, the world’s uniquely urgent 
problems of war and peace call upon the 
Church’s witness with corresponding 
urgency. The Church, in its very nature, 
has a special mission for peace: because, 
as a human society it commands vast 
loyalties through out the world, and be- 
cause it is divine, headed by Christ him- 
self. Its tradition on questions of war 
and peace reaches back to the Gospels 
themselves and only requires application 
to new circumstances and problems. 

In principle, there is no reason why 
individual Catholics should not arrive 
at these applications for themselves (as 
we have sought to do in this book); in- 
deed, they have a duty to do so, so far as 
they are able. Unfortunately, as experi- 
ence has shown, there is in fact nearly 
as much confusion among the faithful, 
in this field, as there is outside the 
Church. This is perhaps understandable, 
in view of the immensely radical char- 
acter of these problems and the enor- 
mous risks and sacrifices that are in 
question. Some of these confusions have 
been touched on at various points of this 
book. 

But not even the long series of Papal 
and episcopal statements that have been 
traced in the previous chapter have suf- 
ficed to reduce the confusions to order. 
Many of these statements are extraordi- 
narily impressive—and one might per- 
haps have expected that such formula- 
tions as Pope Pius XII's to the World 
Medical Association, of September 1954, 
and the French Hierarchy’s statement of 
1950, would be hard to reconcile with 
subsequent apologies — or silences — on 
nuclear weapons. But no adequate Cath- 
olic witness has emerged. 
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Perhaps only the most solemn, author- 
itative pronouncement will suffice to 
bring this about. And whilst individual 
members of the Church may, and 
should, bear witness individually and in 
groups, may we not hope and pray for 
such a pronouncement? 

As we have seen, whatever defects 
there may be in merely prudential argu- 
ments for unilateral disarmament—even 
on this plane alone, the policy of “deter- 
rence” can be proved absurd. Sometimes 
the exponents of this line of thought 
have allowed themselves to overplay 
their hand, as for instance, when they 
claim that the deterrent cannot even 
(within limits) be said to deter. Mote 
often, and more seriously, they have un- 
derestimated the alternative dangers 
that obsess apologists for nuclear weap- 
ons. And they rarely appreciate, with 
sufhcient urgency, the sense in which 
unilateral disarmament can be held to 
involve the ‘“graver’’— because more 
probable—risk, even if nuclear war is 
agreed to be the “worse’’—because even 
more terrible—risk if it should ever ac- 
tually come to such a war. Nevertheless, 
their case is unanswerable in so far as it 
sets out to show: (i) that nuclear “deter- 
rence” is at best a highly imperfect in- 
strument of protection; (ii) that no 
military means at all can win for us the 
underlying “battle for minds”; (iii) that 
the implications of nuclear war are such 
that it could not, sanely, be chosen even 
in preference to the most appalling al- 
ternative; (iv) and that the uneasy “bal- 
ance of terror” between such opponents 
can hardly fail to explode, sooner or 
later, into total nuclear war—even if 
neither side deliberately ‘‘chooses” to 
trigger it off. 

This case suffices to prove the absurd- 
ity of “nuclear deterrence.” Prudence it- 
self cannot tolerate a posture so inade- 
quate even in purely military terms, so 
impotent on the ideological plane, and 
so recklessly intemperate in its accepted 











risks. Prudence itself once and for all 
disowns the sanity of such a “defense.” 
And yet—as we also saw—the predica- 
ment is so extraordinary that there re- 
mains this counter-claim on behalf of 
present policies: that unilateral disarm- 
ament also is absurd. If it is reckless to 
accept the risks of a nuclear war, it is 
reckless to place the whole world at the 
mercy of communism. (i) Nuclear de- 
terrence may not give us full security, 
but it does give protection within limits, 
and it is all the protection we have; 
(ii) only by employing it can we hope 
to gain time, to win the “battle for 
minds”; (iii) even if a communist tri- 
umph were agreed to be the “lesser evil,” 
as compared with a nuclear war, it is 
nevertheless so appalling as to render 
its deliberate acceptance absurd; (iv) and, 
whilst the prevailing “balance of terror” 
might, with luck and good management, 
be prolonged without an explosion, uni- 
lateral disarmament could hardly fail to 
result in a communist domination. 

Each case establishes the absurdity of 
the other; so that neither can establish 
the expediency of its own. Where every- 
thing is reduced to absurdity, some ab- 
surdities may be more absurd than 
others, but degrees of absurdity can 
hardly form a basis for rational choice. 
The two sets of arguments do not ex- 
actly cancel out, but the main effect of 
confronting them with each other is to 
paralyze their respective force. Once this 
nightmarish stalemate of inexpediencies 
is faced, expediency may be ready to 
abandon its sovereign pretensions, and 
—acknowledging its natural human lim- 
its—return to its own subordination to 
moral law. 

But is it not merely that absolute 
morality thus lays claim to the renewed 
allegiance of those who had long sup- 
posed it dead? Its immediate challenge 
is such that only faith—absolute, beyond 
all human calculations, a faith that can 
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move fear—can summon the resources to 
meet its demands. By its unconditional 
preclusion of total war—and, equally, 
the hypothetical readiness to engage in 
such a war—morality transcends the ap- 
parent stalemate of “necessary evils” 
and redeems the alternative course from 
absurdity. But it is only in the light of 
faith that this alternative can itself give 
ground for rational hope. 

At bottom, therefore, the challenge 
transcends not only prudence, but mor- 
ality as well: to Christians it is a chal- 
lenge to their faith; to unbelievers, to 
their unbelief. For, just as this radical, 
total challenge pushes Morals Without 
Religion (a perfectly legitimate commit- 
ment within its limits) to a point where 
it must either delude itself, or despair, 
or itself be totally transcended by faith, 
so faith is compelled to take stock of its 
own reality, asking itself whether it 
dares pronounce the promise that the 
Gates of Hell shall not prevail, while 
preparing to massacre the innocent in 
defense of the things of God. It is just 
because this converging double chal- 
lenge, to Christians and non-Christians 
alike, is so ultimate and inescapable that 
it contains within its desperate appeal 
the hope of things that could, literally, 
be wonderful. 

Unconditional disarmament would 
only be the first step. Measures like those 
outlined by Sir Stephen King-Hall would 
acquire an essential added dimension by 
a revival of Western religious energies. 
So would adequate aid to the hungry 
countries of the world. Without this re- 
ligious dimension, non-violent resistance 
seems doomed. But the more the Church 
stands to lose, humanly speaking, by 
committing herself, and her mission, to 
these dangers, the more clearly her ex- 
istence will be seen as a divine fact. The 
future may then safely be left to God. 
Pharaoh's armies may be close upon us 
and the sea extend before our feet, but 
we know that our Redeemer liveth. 


THE NEW NEGRO IN THE SOUTH 


E SOUTH is changing with such ra- 

pidity that it is scarcely an exaggera- 
ation to refer to what is happening as 
a revolution—a revolution with many in- 
terrelated causes and effects. This sec- 
tion of our nation is becoming rapidly 
industrialized, rapidly unionized, and 
rapidly urbanized. These significant 
changes are having a profound effect 
upon its politics, its economy, and its 
racial problems. Cold statistics, however 
accurate, cannot begin to tell the whole 
story. Of the changes now in process, the 
most dramatic are those involving the 
racial situation—changes which are also 
destined to have far-reaching effects 
upon both the economy and the politics 
of the region. The changes in the racial 
situation are being attributed, in some 
quarters, to what is referred to as the 
“New Negro” in the South. 

I shall attempt to present the back- 
ground from which this “New Negro” 
emerged, to define and describe him, 
to suggest some of the principal fac- 
tors which gave rise to his birth, and 
to predict something of the impact he 
will have upon the future development 
of the region and of the nation. 


The "Old" South 


OQ” cannot understand the New 

Negro in the South without under- 
standing something of the South itself. 
“The South,” as used hereafter, refers to 
the eleven states of the old Confederacy: 
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Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and Texas. These are the states in which 
the great majority of Negroes have 
lived! and which most effectively and 
systematically enacted their prejudices 
and their ideas concerning the inferior- 
ity of the Negro into law. These are like- 
wise the states which have buttressed 
their laws with customs which frequent- 
ly go beyond the law.* The combined 
effect of these laws and customs resulted 
in a tight, caste-like system of segrega- 
tion and discrimination which abridged 
or denied the Negro’s right to vote; 
guaranteed him inferior schools; denied 
him equal protection under the laws; 
deprived him of equal employment op- 
portunities; excluded him from public 
eating places, hotels, places of amuse- 
ment, and most hospitals; and segregated 
him on trains, buses, and street cars. On 
the other hand, the system did not ex- 
clude him from paying taxes or from 
defending his country in time of war.’ 

For the Negro, it was a system from 
which there was no escape. Color was 
the insurmountable wall. Many of the 
most successful politicians of the region 
built and sustained their careers on their 
solemn and vehement promises to main- 
tain the system at all costs. The system 
became a cornerstone of the “southern 





1 Approximately 9,600,000, or 52 per cent of 
the Negroes in the United States live in these 
states. In 1950, 60 per cent; in 1930, 71 per cent. 

2 Border states suck as Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Missouri have had a less comprehen- 
sive system of segregation and discrimination 
and one not as rigidly enforced. 

8 The term “system” as used refers to the 
total complex of laws, customs, and methods of 
enforcement of segregation and discrimination 
in the South. 
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way of life.” The white children were 
taught its articles of faith and the bit- 
terest reprisals were reserved for those— 
white or Negro—who sought to change 
it, or who violated any of its important 
laws or customs. This, of course, ex- 
plains why the lynching of Negroes went 
unpunished; why Negroes who commit- 
ted crimes against white persons received 
excessive punishment; why congressmen 
who failed to sign the “Southern Mani- 
festo” placed their political careers in 
jeopardy; why the white parents who 
attempted to send their children to de- 
segregated schools in New Orleans were 
driven out of the city; and why a bus 
bearing “Freedom Riders” could be 
burned in Alabama without police in- 
terference. 

Such a system could be maintained 
only by force, or by the constant threat 
of force, and with the consent and sup- 
port of the great majority of the white 
people of the region. Until very recent 
years, and mainly since 1954, even the 
organized Church gave the system its si- 
lent support. 

The legal victories in such areas as 
voting, education, and transportation, 
and the desegregation of the lunch 
counters, which have followed in the 
wake of the student demonstrations, 
have weakened the system, but its essen- 
tial philosophy and much of its frame- 
work have remained unchanged. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that there have been, ‘hrough the years, 
islands where the system was less rigidly 
enforced, as well as a few courageous 
southern whites who have spoken out 
against aspects of the system, and, in 
rare instances, against the total system. 
The number of such persons is very 
gradually increasing. 


The “Old Negro" in the South 


OC” cannot understand the New 
Negro in the South without under- 
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standing the Old Negro of the South, 
for the New Negro did not spring into 
existence suddenly; nor did he spring 
into existence as a totally “New” Negro. 

While the Negro in the South has al- 
ways wanted for himself and his children 
the same freedom and opportunity which 
other Americans enjoy, he has not al- 
ways sought to achieve this by direct, 
organized pressure. In fact, he has not 
always been in a position to employ such 
means, although abortive insurrections 
for freedom, led by such men as Mark 
Vesey and Nat Turner, occurred even 
during the period of slavery. 

There were three principal reasons 
why the Old Negro in the South could 
not employ organized pressure to secure 
his rights and privileges as a citizen: 

1. He was, in the main, a tenant far- 
mer, an unskilled laborer, a domestic 
servant—incredibly poor and very largely 
uneducated. 

2. He had nothing approaching re- 
sponsible police protection. In fact, al- 
most any white person who chose to 
without penalty, self-deputized officers 
do so (and many did) could become, 
to see that he stayed in “his place.” As 
Cash has pointed out, the southern 
Negro became almost open game when 
the courts were returned to Southern 
hands following the Reconstruction: 


In many districts, particularly in 
by a white man ceased, in practice, 
the deep South, the killing of a Negro 
even to call for legal inquiry. But 
wherever and whenever the forms 
were observed, the coroner or the jury 
was all but sure to call it “self-de- 
fense,” or “justifiable homicide” and 
to free the slayer with celerity. And if 
any black was fantastic enough to run 
to the court house for redress for a 
beating or any other wrong, he stood 
a good chance (provided he was 
heard at all) not only of seeing his 
assailant go scot-free, but of finding 
the onus somehow shifted to himself, 
or of finding himself in the dock on 
some other count, and of ending by 
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going to a chain gang at the mercies 
of persons hand-picked for their skill 
in adjusting his sense of reality.* 


3. He had few leaders who command- 
ed his or anyone else’s respect. From 
about 1896, when he made his famous 
Atlanta Exposition Speech, until his 
death in 1915, Booker T. Washington 
was, without doubt, the single most 
powerful Negro leader the South had 
known. During the period when the 
southern Negro was being systematically 
disenfranchised, Washington advocated, 
with almost irresistible eloquence, that 
the Negro devote his efforts and his 
energies to educating and improving 
himself, and urged him to trust the 
southern white man to grant him his 
civil rights when he deserved them. 
‘The great thing,”’ counselled Washing- 
ton, “is to conduct ourselves so as to be- 
come worthy of the privileges of an 
American citizen, and these privileges 
will come.” Many Negroes came to be- 
lieve Washington’s teachings. 

Thus, deprived of the vote, largely un- 
educated, having very few militant and 
informed leaders (W. E. B. Du Bois was 
one of the conspicuous exceptions), and 
denied equal protection under the law, 
the Negro in the South, in the main, de- 
veloped survival accommodations and 
participated in what Doyle has called 
the “etiquette of race relations in the 
South”—i.e., a code of behavior con- 
sistent with the caste-like restrictions 
which the customs and laws of the re- 
gion imposed upon him.® He tended 
to put his faith in good race relations, 
which meant not disturbing the status 
quo to the point of reprisals, and such 
gains as he achieved were made by say- 
ing what the white southerner wanted 
to hear and by frequently acting the role 
the white southerner wanted to see. In 





4W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South. 
5See: Betram W. Doyle. The Etiquette of 
Race Relations in the South. 


so doing, the Old Negro of the South 
helped to perpetuate the stereotype or 
image in which the white South wanted 
to believe and which it needed in order 
to justify the laws and customs which 
constituted its system of segregation and 
discrimination. 

This, then, is the Negro the white 
South “understands.” The fact is, that 
he no longer exists. In reality, he never 
existed. 


Both the “etiquette” and the strat- 
egies employed by the southern Negro 
changed as the “logistics” of the situa- 
tion changed. Following World War I, 
the Negro newspapers, as organs of pro- 
test, gained stature; the Crisis, the organ 
of the NAACP under the dynamic edi- 
torship of DuBois, stepped up its crusade 
against lynchings; the NAACP, as an 
organization, became strong enough to 
begin what was to become a systematic 
and highly successful attack on both the 
legal foundations of the southern system 
and the more flagrant reprisals used 
against Negroes to sustain the system; 
the separate but “equal” educational 
system improved; the decay of southern 
tenancy progressed more rapidly than 
was evident to anyone except the schol- 
ars; thousands of Negroes migrated to 
the North; Booker T. Washington’s 
counsel was being repudiated by the 
new leaders; the economic position of 
the Negro improved slowly but surely; 


"a young lawyer, Thurgood Marshall, 


forced the University of Maryland, in 
1935, to admit a Negro, Donald Murray, 
to its law school; the principle of equal 
salaries for Negro teachers was estab- 
lished by the federal courts; the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the state of 
Missouri had only the alternative of ad- 
mitting Lloyd Gaines, a Negro, to its 
law school at the University of Missouri, 
or of providing an equal one for him 
within the state; and “graduate” schools 
for Negroes in the state-supported col- 
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leges in the South mushroomed follow- 
ing the Gaines decision. The develop- 
ment of these “graduate” schools was de- 
signed to prevent Negroes from applying 
for admission to the white schools of the 
South. 


World War II came, with its unpre- 
cedented demand for manpower, and be- 
fore peace was declared, Negroes had 
been admitted to all branches of the 
armed services, and Executive Order 
8802, laying the basis for FEPC legisla- 
tion, had been signed. 


The foregoing developments had been 
made possible largely by Negro protests, 
and by their legal and political action. 
In the process, the Negro had gained 
new friends and new allies. He had also 
learned, in the process, that almost no 
one could help him if he did not press 
for his own cause, but that many could 
and would help him fight for his rights 
as a citizen. 


By the end of World War II, the 
southern Negro was not a “New Negro,” 
but he was significantly different from 
the Negro who was disenfranchised fol- 
lowing the Reconstruction; he was dif- 
ferent from the Negro who began, fol- 
lowing World War I, to learn that the 
world had not been “made safe for de- 
mocracy”; he was also different from the 
Negro who put his faith in good race 
relations in the belief that, as he became 
a competent citizen, the rights and 
privileges of citizenship would be con- 
ferred upon him. Also by the end of 
World War II, more than a million ten- 
ant farmers, with their dependence upon 
white landlords, left the farm. 


The Birth of the New Negro 


ae to popular opinion, the 

New Negro in the South was not 
born with the student demonstrations 
in 1960. If an actual date could be set, 
the evidence would tend to place it 
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about 1945, and certainly between 1945 
and 1950. 


One of the things which gave rise to 
the New Negro in the South was the 
slowness and resistance with which the 
southern white responded to the Negro’s 
representations for first-class citizenship. 
This slowness and resistance made the 
Negro impatient. For example, it took 
four years and a great deal of money to 
have the Supreme Court declare illegal 
the white primary which excluded Ne- 
groes from voting. It took three more 
years to have the same court strike down 
the cynical device adopted by Texas and 
seven other states to confer upon the 
Executive Committee of the Democratic 
Committees in the South what amounted 
to the right to exclude Negroes from 
voting. Moreover, it took approximately 
four years from the time that the first 
desegregation case was filed in Claren- 
don County, South Carolina, to secure a 
ruling of the Supreme Court in 1954 
which outlawed segregation in the pub- 
lic schools, Finally, the slowness of the 
“all deliberate speed” with which the 
decision was carried out merely added 
to the Negro’s impatience. 

During the war, the nation had ex- 
perienced a revival of idealism, a new 
concern for the extension of the great 
blessings and promises of democracy to 
all. A war fought to preserve the Four 
Freedoms, could not, in fairness, exclude 
Negroes. It was a climate of opinion in 
which Negro protests could be heard. 
In the North, some conspicuous gains 
in employment and housing had been 
made. Discrimination in most hotels 
and many places of amusement was dis- 
appearing. The southern Negro was 
aware of these gains. 

The South, on the other hand, sought 
with its usual resourcefulness to main- 
tain its “way of life.” The educational 
system for Negroes continued to be un- 
equal; voting rights in the deep South 
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continued to be abridged or denied; ex- 
clusion from the overwhelming majority 
of the white-collar jobs continued as a 
studied policy, the major exception be- 
ing teaching in Negro schools; and seg- 
regation in transportation was substan- 
tially unchanged. In other words, the 
system was substantially what it was in 
1930, or even earlier. In some states like 
Mississippi and Alabama, it was substan- 
tially what it was in 1900! But the Ne- 
gro of the South was different. By this 
time, he had learned three bitter lessons: 

1. That the white South would never 
voluntarily dismantle the Jim Crow sys- 
tem. On the contrary, it would at all 
costs, through legislation, legal circum- 
ventions, and reprisals, where necessary, 
seek to preserve it. 


2. That no substantial changes in his 
status and relationships would ever re- 
sult from good race relations as they 
were conceived in the South, and that 
the time would never come when he 
would, in the mind of the white South, 


be “ready” to have the rights and privi- 
leges of full citizenship conferred upon 
him. 


3. That the only effective way to 
change his status was to employ with 
vigor and imagination the instruments 
of pressure: the courts, the vote, his eco- 
nomic power, and protests of a variety 
of types and, further, that any leader 
who counselled otherwise had outlived 
his usefulness. 

In other words, the system of Jim 
Crow had come to be understood for 
what it was, and with that knowledge 
it was realized that new and more effec- 
tive means were now needed to achieve 
the long-denied, cherished ends of full 
citizenship. When these lessons were 
learned, the “New Negro” of the South 
was born. 

The new approaches, the new means 
to old ends were heard from platforms 
all over the South from a wide variety 


of leaders, and they were read in Negro 
newspapers, in books and in articles 
written by Negroes. The disparities 
which existed between the Negro’s sit- 
uation and the opportunities to which 
he, in a democracy, was entitled, were 
set forth with irrefutable accuracy.* Even 
the ends were more clearly stated. Dr. 
Harry V. Richardson, the president of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, speak- 
ing before a Negro organization in At- 
lanta, stated them as clearly as any one: 


He [the Negro] wants every South- 
ern child to be able to live and grow 
and learn in the South, without hav- 
ing the stigma of inferiority stamped 
on his skin or burned into his soul. 

He wants the right to secure any 
kind of work of which he is capable, 
without being denied because of his 
skin. 

He wants access to every public 
privilege, or service to which as a Citi- 
zen he is entitled, without having to 
crawl in through the back doors or 
behind screens like an outcast or a 
dog. 

He wants an American’s participa- 
tion in the processes of his govern- 
ment, receiving all rights and bearing 
all responsibilities. 

This is what he wants, this is all he 
wants and he believes under God this 
is fair. 

Not only does the New Negro want 
these things. He wants them now! 

As the New Negro began to apply his 
new means, the effects began to be felt. 
In the eleven states of the Old Confed- 
eracy, voting registration increased from 
595,000 in 1947 to more than 1,238,000 
in 1956. By 1960, they had increased an- 
other 28,000.7 In brief, the number of 
registrants more than doubled. More 





6See such works as: J. Saunders Redding, On 
Being Negro; Carl Rowan, South of Freedom 
and Go South to Sorrow; Walter White, How 
Far the Promised Land?; Richard Wright, Listen 
White Man, Race and Color, and the Year Book 
issues of the Journal of Negro Education. 

7Margaret Price. The Negro Voter in the 
South. Atlanta: The Southern Regional Council. 
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significant than the increase, in a sense, 
was the fact that the increase was 
achieved over intimidations which in- 
cluded violence, threats, and economic 
reprisals, as well as involved discrimina- 
tory tactics. The effect of the increase in 
voting could be seen in the election of 
Negroes to city councils in places like 
Richmond, Greensboro, and Nashville, 
and in the election of Dr. Rufus E. Cle- 
ment, president of Atlanta University, to 
the Atlanta Board of Education, al- 
though in the latter case, votes other 
than those of Negroes played a signifi- 
cant role. The increased use of the bal- 
lot has had two discernible effects: 


1. In states where the largest numbers 
of Negroes vote, the arch segregationist 
candidates for public office are having a 
difficult time winning elections, and this 
is encouraging the more moderate pol- 
iticians to speak out with more courage 
with respect to Negro rights. The recent 
federal elections in Tennessee are cases 
in point. 

2. The success with the ballot is 
doubtless encouraging even more Ne- 
groes to vote. 


But it has been in the struggle for 
equal educational opportunity that the 
application of new means and new 
methods has been most spectacular. The 
new means began with a rash of cases 
filed in federal district courts for equal 
facilities. The NAACP received more re- 
quests for legal assistance than it could 
provide. Furthermore, each city, each 
county or district was a separate case. 
Unfortunately, the cases were being han- 
dled within the framework of the sepa- 
rate but equal doctrine. In 1950, how- 
ever, the NAACP wisely decided to deal 
with the fundamental issuc: the legality 
of segregation in the public school, the 
real cause of the inequality. Clarendon 
County in South Carolina in 1951 be- 
came the first such case to be filed. The 
system was under attack and reprisals 
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began almost immediately. Bank mort- 
gages on the homes and farms of the par- 
ticipants were called; shotguns were fired 
into Negro homes; Negro homes were 
set afire in the dead of night. But not 
a single Negro parent withdrew his child 
from the list of plaintiffs. This is an ex- 
ample of the New Negro which can be 
multiplied many times in a number of 
different situations where the instru- 
ments of pressure—the vote, the courts, 
the boycott, the protest—are being used, 
in the face of reprisals, to attack the 
system. 

What is the New Negro like? Is he 
only the educated Negro? How does he 
differ from the Negro prior to 1945? A 
few examples will help to provide an- 
swers to these questions. Many white 
southerners pretend to believe that the 
new militancy of Negroes is caused by 
northern or outside agitators. This is 
nonsense. The incident involving Spotts- 
wood W. Robinson, III, now Dean of 
the Law School at Howard University 
and a member of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, but at that time (1951) an 
NAACP lawyer practicing in Richmond, 
Virginia, suggests the truth: 


Robinson went with some trepida- 
tion to a meeting of Prince Edward 
County Negro parents to tell them, 
as he put it, that the NAACP had de- 
cided to “hit segregation head on and 
no longer fool around with the sep- 


arate-but-equal business. . . . I took 
great pains, and I will readily confess 
that perhaps I belabored the question 
in pointing out why we felt this was 
necessary. I told them that if they 
were not ready to make the decision 
immediately, they could go home and 
think it over and then come to an- 
other meeting to decide.” 

A father in the rear of the church 
rose to ask, “I have one question. As 
I understand the position of the 
NAACP, it is impossible for our chil- 
dren to get equality so long as we 
have segregation. Is that correct?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Robinson. 

The parent looked quietly at Rob- 
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inson and told him, “Well, we have 

known that in this county for a long 

time, and we have been simply wait- 

ing for you and the NAACP to find 

out the same thing.’’® 

The Montgomery bus boycott grew 
out of an incident involving the refusal 
of Mrs. Rose Parks, a seamstress, to re- 
linquish her bus seat to a white pas- 
senger. Her action was not suggested by 
any “outsider” or northern “agitator.” 

This boycott illustrates several char- 
acteristics of the New Negro. For more 
than a year, the old and the young, the 
educated and the uneducated, boycotted 
the buses. When other transportation 
was not available, they walked. The boy- 
cott could not have been successful with- 
out discipline, cooperation, and sacrifice 
on the part of many. One of the most 
poignant and illustrative stories to come 
out of the Montgomery bus boycott in- 
volved an elderly Negro woman trudg- 
ing along with obvious difficulty. One 
of the pool drivers stopped beside her 
and said, “Jump in, grandmother. You 
don’t need to walk.”” She waved him on. 
“I’m not walking for myself,” she ex- 
plained. “I’m walking for my children 
and my grandchildren.”® 

The Montgomery bus boycott was an 
attack upon the southern system and in 
conformity with the pattern, it drew re- 
prisals, including the bombing of the 
home of Martin Luther King, Jr., the 
leader of the movement. Again, the re- 
prisals were met with fortitude and 
courage by leaders and followers alike. 

Few instances of courage and poise ex- 
ceed that exhibited by the Negro chil- 
dren who attended the Central High 
School in Little Rock in the face of 
daily heckling and threatened mob vio- 
lence which finally required the use of 
army troops. 





8As quoted in Walter White. How Far the 
Promised Land?, p. 47. 

®Martin Luther King, Jr., Stride 
Freedom, p. 61. 


Toward 


The Tuskegee boycott grew out of the 
effort of the state of Alabama to gerry- 
mander Negroes out of the town of 
Tuskegee, fearing their potential voting 
strength. Many of the Negroes involved 
were the educated members of the staff 
of Tuskegee and the nearby veteran’s 
hospital. In addition to boycotting the 
Tuskegee merchants, they fought the 
state of Alabama through to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
won a clear-cut victory. The case illus- 
trates the disciplined and skillful use of 
two instruments of pressure—the econo- 
mic and the legal.' 

The enormous increase in NAACP 
membership in the South is another ex- 
ample of aroused concern. 

The foregoing example illustrates the 
character of the New Negro of the 
South: 

1. He represents no particular class; 

2. He is confident that he can, by the 
use of the instruments of pressure, im- 
prove his status; 

3. He is willing to make serious sac- 
rifices in order to do so; 

4. He is, for the most part, led by in- 
telligent and courageous individuals, 
vastly different from the “Uncle Toms” 
of former years, prominent among them 
being the educated young minister and 
especially the lawyer.1! 


The Student Demonstrations 


IT THE late winter of 1960, the “sit-in” 

demonstrations exploded in a climate 
of opinion which was ripe and which al- 
most guaranteed their success from the 


10 For an interesting account of the setting of 
the Tuskegee boycott and the legal aspects of 
the gerrymander case, see the articles entitled: 
“Gomillion versus Lightfoot,” in the June 10 
and 17, 1961, issues of The New Yorker. 

11 Thurgood Marshall is so popular among 
Negroes that Arna Bontemps has labeled him 
a “folk-hero.” See Arna Bontemps, 100 Years 
of Negro Freedom. 





outset. Since those demonstrations have 
perhaps been the best reported effort in 
the Negro’s long struggle for equality, 
I shall not attempt to review in any de- 
tail what has happened, but rather to 
analyze what has happened. 

Whether the demonstration is a lunch 
counter “sit-in,” a theatre line “stand- 
in,” a pool “wade-in,” or a “Freedom 
Ride,” the activity involves essentially 
one or more students exercising some 
right or privilege which he, in the 
South, is denied either by law or cus- 
tom solely because of his race. This 
means that the demonstration is a di- 
rect attack on the southern Jim Crow 
system, and since it is, the student is ex- 
posed immediately to the standard 
southern method of dealing with such 
violators—the reprisal. The fact that the 
violator is a neat, courteous, non-violent 
college student makes little difference to 
those who are responsible for law and 
order.’ 

Shortly after the demonstrations be- 
gan, those responsible for law and order 
made three serious mistakes: 

1. They arrested the students, in mass, 
under a variety of charges: loitering, 
trespassing, disturbing the peace, con- 
spiracy to obstruct trade and commerce, 
etc. (Most of these charges would not 
stand up in a fair court of record.) 

2. They allowed the white hoodlums 
to beat up or otherwise molest the dem- 
onstrators without, in most cases, even 
the penalty of arrest. 

3. The governors, or in some instances, 
state boards of education, expelled or 
threatened to expel participating stu- 





12It should be understood that the New 
Negro of the South also includes small groups 
who would achieve their ends by more drastic 
techniques. Examples would include the Black 
Muslims. (See Eric Lincoln’s Black Muslims and 
Julian Mayfield’s “Challenge to Negro Leader- 
ship,” Commentary, April, 1961.) 

13 These cases have, in the main, been han- 
dled in police courts. 
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dents who were enrolled in state col- 
leges.14 

The immediate effect of these actions 
was that of cementing the Negro adult 
community in support of the students— 
adults from all classes. In Nashville, for 
example, the cementing of the adult 
community was expressed in a number 
of ways: 

1. The ten Negro lawyers in the city 
contributed their services in defending 
the students; 

2. In one afternoon, bond in the 
amount of $40,000 was posted; 

3. A boycott of downtown stores was 
conducted, lasting for more than a 
month and almost 100 per cent effective. 

This latter activity, as in the majority 
of instances, was decisive in the opening 
of the lunch counters. 

Conducting the demonstrations with 
a courageous, non-violent approach, us- 
ually with a willingness to serve jail 
sentences, the students have not only 
frustrated those responsible for “law and 
order,” but they have, in my judgment, 
achieved the following results: 

1. Advertised to the nation and indeed 
to the world the ridiculousness of the 
southern Jim Crow system and have 
helped to create a climate and a senti- 
ment essential to the solution of this 
deep-seated problem. 

2. Provided the nation and especially 
the South with a much more accurate 
image of the southern Negro, and par- 
ticularly the young southern Negro. 

3. Provided themselves with leadership 
training of value—immeasurable train- 
ing which no institution could provide. 

4. Demonstrated that direct pressure 
can be a powerful factor in accelerating 
changes in the racial situation in the 
South. 





14To date some forty Negro students have 
been expelled from state-supported institutions 
for Negroes for participation in student demon- 
Sstrations. 
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5. Opened, with the help of the Ne- 
gro adult community and liberal whites, 
lunch counters in some twenty-eight 
southern cities and counties. 


6. Aroused the southern conscience on 
racial issues especially where the organ- 
ized Church is concerned. 


7. Inspired many of their tired and 
disillusioned elders to rededicate them- 
selves to the cause with new vigor. 


It should be made clear, however, that 
student demonstrations cannot be a 
panacea for the racial ills of the South. 
They can never be an adequate substi- 
tute for responsible adult civic participa- 
tion and action: intelligent voting, the 
use of the courts, the intelligent use of 
economic power, and the giving of effect 
to the new gains. It should also be 
pointed out that as impressive as the 
student demonstrators’ achievements 
are, the power structure of the South 
is still very much intact and, until it is 
changed or its attitudes radically modi- 
fied, the major problems of voting, equal 
employment opportunity, equal access to 
housing, the schools, hospitals, and 
hotels will remain in the realm of un- 
solved problems. 

Nothing that I have said, however, 
alters the fact that the student demon- 
Strators are a significant and dynamic 
part of the New Negro in the South. 
They are near the voting age and are 
destined to become a part of a great 
reservoir of intelligent and courageous 
leadership, sensitive and dedicated to 
problems confronting Negroes in the 
South. In the long run, this latter point 
may become even more important than 
their achievements to date. 

The Negro student demonstrations 
also focused attention on the Negro col- 
lege student generally, and on the role 
that education is playing in developing 
the New Negro in the South. Negro in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the re- 
gion enroll more than seventy thousand 


students, and their education includes 
an understanding of America “as a 
civilization” and a way of life as well as 
their duties and responsibilities as citi- 
zens. When twenty-seven students of Fisk 
University were arrested in February of 
1960 for engaging in sit-in demonstra- 
tions, as president of the University, I 
issued the following statement to the 
press which reflects something of the 
spirit of the Negro college of the South, 
especially the private college: 


As president of the University, I 
approve the ends our students are 
seeking by these demonstrations. From 
all I have been able to learn, they 
have broken no law by the means 
they have employed thus far, and they 
have not only conducted themselves 
peaceably, but with poise and dignity. 
As long as this is true, I have no pres- 
ent intention of instructing them to 
discontinue their efforts. The point 
at issue, it seems to me, is not how to 
stop their efforts but rather to find 
better alternative ways to end segre- 
gation in the public eating places of 
the city.... 

I would hope sincerely that the 
constructive citizens of our commu- 
nity would seek ways by which this 
can be accomplished. After all, these 
are fine young citizens who, in their 
post-college years, will make signifi- 
cant contributions to the nation. 
Moreover, they have been exposed, all 
their lives, to the teachings of the 
great American scriptures of democ- 
racy, freedom and equality, and no 
literaie person should be surprised 
that they reflect these teachings in 
their conduct. In the meantime, it is 
my hope that they will receive the 
sympathetic understanding of our 
community and the responsible pro- 
tection of the police. 


In other words, the education Negroes 
have received is doing for the Negro 
what education of the right type has al- 
ways done for people, i.e., it has given 


them a sense and an appreciation of 
freedom. 
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Effect of the New Negro on 
the South and the Nation 


= New Negro in the South, with his 

new instruments of pressure, his in- 
creasing self-confidence, and a new lead- 
ership which is earning the right to lead, 
will inevitably make significant changes 
in his status, despite the stiffening re- 
sistance of the white South. In assuming 
his new posture, he has placed himself 
in a position to be helped a great deal 
more by both the “moderate” and the 
liberal white southerner, as well as by 
many others who understand the nation- 
al and international significance of the 
stakes involved in the struggle. 

In addition to the official white South 
which enforces the laws and customs of 
the region, there are many concerned 
white southerners who labor against 
heavy odds to hasten the day when equal- 
ity of opportunity will be accorded all 
citizens of the region. Many of these 
individuals are members and supportcrs 
of the Southern Regional Council and 
its state and local afhliates. ‘The Coun- 
cil, which is thoroughly interracial, is 
one of the most constructive and eftec- 
tive organizations working in the field 
of race relations. Its monthly periodical, 
New South, together with its special 
studies and releases constitute what is, 
in my opinion, the most accurate and 
extensive current information on racial 
problems in the South. Examples of its 
studies include The Negro Voter in the 
South, one of the best sources of infor- 
mation on the subject, and their excel- 
lent and widely quoted report prepared 
for President Kennedy entitled The 
Federal Executive and Civil Rights. The 
report states (and documents) that the 
President holds power under the Con- 
stitution and existing statutes which, if 
used, “could carry the country far to- 
ward good race relations.” The influ- 
ence of the Council and its affiliates is 
enormous. 
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The majority of the white Churches 
in the South have now, through their 
denominational organizations, condemn- 
ed segregation and discrimination. A 
number of city ministerial associations 
have done likewise. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, examples of positive action by local 
churches are very difficult to find. 

In addition to the leavening that will 
come from within the South, the fact 
that the peoples of the underdeveloped 
nations of Asia, Africa, and South Ame- 
rica are gaining their freedom and self- 
respect has already begun to have its 
reverberations in the South. 

The Communists’ exploitation of the 
American racial paradox will also have 
its effect. The federal government’s new 
emphasis on civil rights, with the new 
laws of 1957 and 1960, will undoubtedly 
increase the New Negro’s use of the bal- 
lot. Likewise, the federal government's 
interest in seeing that the Negro has a 
fair chance to secure equal employment 
opportunities where government con- 
tracts are involved will improve his eco- 
nomic status. 

The education of the Negro in the 
South will improve beyond any question, 
and no one can predict the magnitude 
of the long-run effect of this education. 

If the foregoing factors and forces run 
their expected courses, we can, I think 
predict the following with reasonable 
certainty: 

1. That with the coming of the un- 
limited right to vote, the New Negro in 
the South will help to retire from public 
service the racial demagogues who build 
their political careers on the exploita- 
tion of the racial situation and who, in 
the process, sow seeds of hate which may 
some day reap a bitter harvest. 

2. That with better economic and edu- 
cational opportunities, the New Negro 
in the South will do much to help raise 
the economic level of the South. The 
system has forced large numbers of Ne- 
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groes to be a part of the problem of 
poverty in the South, rather than a 
part of the answer to its eradication. The 
long relief rolls and much of the petty 
crime which characterize the Negro 
ghettos are direct products of the sys- 
tem. 
3. That the nation will be the benefi- 
ciary of the talents and genius of many 
thousands of young Negroes who, un- 
der the system, either fail to be devel- 
oped or atrophy. This is a luxury which 
this nation in these demanding times 
cannot afford. 

The speed with which these predic- 
tions will occur will depend upon a 
number of factors which no one can ac- 
curately assess, the principal ones be- 
ing: 

1. The role the federal government 
will play. The government has, in the 
cases of Little Rock and Montgomery, 
interfered with the South’s use of the 
violent reprisal. If it continues to do so, 
the New Negro will be able to continue 
to exercise the processes of democracy 
to improve his status. 

2. The attitude of northern businesses 
operating in the South. Southern busi- 
ness is almost inextricably interwoven 
with Northern business. In 1957, for 
example, The Nation pointed out that 
National Cash Register had 150 sales 
and service outlets in the South with 
some 2,300 salesmen; that the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company had 245 south- 
ern sales offices with approximately 5,000 
employees.!® In addition, chain stores 
like Woolworth, Sears Roebuck, and 
many others have branches or outlets in 
the region. The New Republic calls at- 
tention to the situation in Birmingham: 


More than any other city in the 
South, Birmingham is dominated by 
Northern capital. It is not a Southern 
city at all in terms of control or cul- 
ture. It is the city of U. S. Steel, of 





15 The Nation, October 12, 1957, p. 234. 
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those who play the game Steel's way, 
and good race relations have never 
been an apparent concern to Steel. 
Backing from Steel and the financial 
powers of Birmingham for (Bull) 
Conner, for the brilliant racist and 
former governor, Frank M. Dixon, 
and for former Congressman Laurie 
Battle (who played on prejudice with 
evangelical fervor in his 1959 effort 
against Senator John Sparkman) has 
kept race a throbbing issue... . 

What about the Birmingham Press? 
The morning Post-Herald has long 
been a member of the Scripps-Howard 
chain, based in the North, and the af- 
ternoon News was sold by local own- 
ers not long ago to Newhouse, another 
Yankee chain publisher. What is the 
stand of these Northern-owned news- 
papers on segregation? It could not 
be more faithful to Southern segrega- 
tionist tradition. 

Who’s to blame for the shame of 
Birmingham? The people who live 
there, and the elected officials, local 
and state, who wink, and the law, of 
course. But behind them run lines of 
economic and political power straight 
into New York, Washington and other 
cities. [Emphasis supplied.] The be- 
lief is inescapable that if the men at 
the other ends of these lines were to 
act with courage and in terms of the 
highest moral and national interest, 
they could improve things in Bir- 
mingham.!® 


The problem extends far beyond Bir- 
mingham. The reported discrimination 
against Negroes in the Lockheed plant 
at Marietta, Georgia, with a large one 
million dollar government contract, is 
but another example. 

3. National public opinion. There are 
those who hold, and many are in the 
North, that the Negro should not push 
the issue, that he faces the danger of 
alienating his “friends” or potential 
“friends.” The Negro and those who 
understand the issues at stake must in- 
form the larger public that if the issue 





16Quoted in New South, July-August, 1960, 
p. 8. 
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is not pushed, nothing happens except 
a continuation of the system; that un- 
less the “time” for which the white south- 
erners plead so eloquently is actually 
used by them to make constructive 
changes, it has no healing virtue. As 
Gordon W. Allport points out: “The 
world is too small, too crowded, too 
perilous, and too rapidly changing to 
permit further temporizing with bigotry 
and discrimination!”’?? 

4. The emergence of a new southern 
leadership. There are leaders in the 
South who recognize the incalculable 
damage the system does to whites and 
Negroes alike, as well as to the nation 
in the eyes of the rest of the world. They 
recognize also the ultimate futility of 
the effort to defend it and the hypocrisy 
which its defense involves. The ques- 
tion is, when will a new crop of political 





17 Quoted in The Christian Century, May 24, 
1961. 
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and business leaders begin to make these 
facts their platform? 

Take any group of human beings and 
provide them with inferior education; 
deny them the right to vote; deny them 
equal job opportunities; force them to 
live in ghettos; and exclude them from 
hotels, public eating places, and even 
hospitals; and, developed under such 
conditions, they will scarcely be able to 
compete as first-class citizens, unless they 
are supermen. 

The Negro of the South has lived un- 
der these conditions for nearly one 
hundred years and he is seeking, in con- 
structive ways, to change them. One can- 
not be exposed to the great American 
dream and not seek to become a part of 
that dream. In seeking to become a part 
of that dream, the Negro of the South 
helps to make that dream come true, 
not only for himself, but for the South 
and for the nation, and he deserves the 
help of both. 
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THE MESSIAH OF ISRAEL 


| T  seaengn the Lord’s Anointed, the 
princely carrier of grace and of 
power, the one by whom the boundary 
line between the uncreated eternal and 
his creation is abolished, who restores 
the glory of the real order of the world. 
Israel’s oldest tradition puts the Messiah 
at the source and at the terminus of the 
creative act. “And the spirit of the Lord 
glided over the face of the waters. What 
is the spirit of the Lord?—The Messiah 
King is the spirit of the Lord who glided 
over the face of the waters on the first 
day of creation.” This text of Bereshith 
Rabbah reveals the knowledge which 
the rabbis had of the Son of Man, 
of the one in whom the psalmist recog- 
nized the Bechor, the first-born son. 
He is prior to the act of creation, but 
He is also the end of creation. The 
angels, we know, were opposed to the 
creation of man. Why would the All- 
Powerful compromise the peace of the 
kingdom by this glaring error, whose 
sin was to disrupt the harmony of the 
structure? The All-Knowing could say 
nothing in reply to the angelic hosts. 
But he took advantage of a moment of 
inattention on their part, on the eve of 
the Sabbath, to mold Adam and Eve 
from a clod of earth. “Why have you 
acted so?” “For the love of the Messiah, 
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for whom I have created the world.” In 
this way the Creator accepts worlds of 
suffering for the love and triumph of 
the Son of Man. 


The Messiah is present at the heart 
of the life and thought of men. From its 
first verses, the Bible reveals to us the 
world’s structures: the creative act 
snatches non-being from its eternities 
and inserts multiplicity there. The first 
day—the single day, says the Bible—en- 
joins the confrontation of the heavens 
and of the earth, of the darkness on 
the mouth of the abyss, and of the spirit 
of God on the face of the water. The 
free act of God, in his word from eter- 
nity, opens the drama by letting light 
flash in the bosom of darkness. Yehi Or, 
let there be light. The first day is an- 
nounced like the succession of dusk and 
of dawn, of night and of light: a unique 
day, Yom Ehad, the day of unity, one 
could equally well translate it. 

From that time on a covenant is in- 
scribed in the nature of things. The com- 
mentators of the ancient Text used to 
point out that the word covenant, Berith, 
had the same etymology as the verb to 
create, Bara. Grammarians today have 
other explanations. But it remains no less 
true that there is a singular bond be- 
tween the Creator and the Creature and 
that in this bond lies the foundation of 
every union. By setting the liturgy of 
creation in motion, the Creator had a 
share in the “work of his hands”; by 
placing the creation at the head of its 
chapters the Bible is already the book of 
the Covenant. 


The rabbis analyze the hierarchies of 
the covenant identically with those of 
the days of creation, namely by placing 
them in pyramidic order. 





The largest base, creation as a whole, 
has as one of its partners the Lord who 
permits it to work; it is the academic 
covenant, concerning which Genesis 1s 
quiet, but which springs forth from the 
text with relentless power, as the later 
commentators do not fail to point out. 
The law of this covenant is the law of 
life: Peru wu’rbu, increase and multi- 
ply. All of reality is here a sign of this 
Covenant and of this law, prior to death 
and at the source of being and of life. 


The second stage of the Covenant is 
clearly the Covenant with Noah. The 
fall of Adam and his expulsion from 
Eden .consummates the work of death. 
After the deluge it is fitting to repur- 
chase what remains and to quicken it by 
integrating it in the harmony of a 
Covenant which reunites it to the Liv- 
ing. Humanity as a whole is implicated 
in this; each man participates in the 
sacrifice offered by Noah and can see in 
the rainbow the sign of his redemption 
in the supernatural order of unity and of 
love. The law with which this Covenant 
is provided, which the rabbis will articu- 
late in seven principles of natural law, 
already prefigures a more decisive restor- 
ation of the original harmonies. 


The Third stage: Abraham. Love acts 
as if it wished rather jealously to tri- 
umph over rebel man and imposes the 
fullness of her passion on her only elect. 
The Covenant here is the locus of the 
encounter and the Beloved’s possessive 
hold of the Lover. This is a marriage, as 
the later prophets and the chant of the 
Canticle of Canticles would appropri- 
ately call it. Abraham commits all his 
lineage in his sacrifice: Israel, Ismael 
and Edom, the Jews, the Moslems, the 
Christians, all those who call to wit- 
ness this Most-High God, whom he is 
the first to announce and to serve. The 
Covenant of Abraham is endowed with 
a sign, the circumcision, and with a more 
explicit and more restraining law: the 
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Kingdom of God moves forward in his- 
tory to the day when, forsaking his idols, 
Abraham sets out towards the Holy 
Land. 


The Fourth Stage: God acquires a 
people the day when Moses on Mount 
Sinai concludes the Covenant which 
makes Israel the theophoric people. ‘The 
Covenant is no longer with creation as a 
whole or with humanity or with all the 
inheritors of the ethical monotheism of 
Abraham, but with a people established 
in a religious order and consecrated to 
the promotion of the Kingdom of God 
in human history. The sign of the cove- 
nant (and this is always brought to a 
conclusion in a sacrifice) is here the Sab- 
bath, the symbol of rest at day's end. 
Its law is the Torah. 


The Fifth Stage: the base of the Cove- 
nant is still too large. A particular elec- 
tion will choose within the bosom of 
Israel one tribe, the Levites, whose 
whole existence will be exclusively con- 
secrated to the service of the Lord. God 
alone is the concern of these priests. 
They break all earthly attachments and 
have no share in the temporal heritage 
of their people. They are the mediators 
between the uncreated eternal and crea- 
tion; by offering sacrifice, they allow the 
articulation and functioning of the 
Covenant. The grace (Hessed) of the 
Lord passes through them as through a 
canal to irrigate the body of the people 
consecrated to God and in this way to 
ensure the joining of all of creation to 
the Will which manifests it. The priest- 
ly Covenant is the supernatural Cove- 
nant par excellence: a Covenant of salt 
(Berith melihah). 

The sixth level of the pyramid of the 
Covenant concerns only one family and 
one man, the royal family and its head, 
the King of Israel, of which David was 
to incarnate the most perfect figure. 

At each step, the Covenant is secured 
by a law; but to the extent that one 
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rises in the hierarchies the law becomes 
more strict and more restraining: The 
law of sanctity has as its end the separa- 
tion of man from the natural order so 
that he might come to life again in the 
light of God’s order—the Mitzvah—and 
that by it he might manifest pure per- 
fection in the heart of the world whose 
salvation he must assume. 


The structures of the Covenant thus 
defined assure to biblical revelation an 
autonomy and an originality absolute 
with respect to the non-Biblical tradi- 
tions and philosophies. Here the mes- 
sage is inseparable from the man and 
from the people; the divine word has 
the vocation of reconquering the entire 
world so as to redeem it. In fact the 
Covenant, in reconciling some men to 
the Lord’s Will, snatches the earth from 
its original confusion and shatters the 
barrier of darkness to give sense and 
direction to human history. The pyra- 
mid of the Covenant is crowned by an 
arrow which points to the messianic 
ends of creation. 


I IsRAEL, the Messiah is thus the im- 

mediate datum of consciousness. Mai- 
monides, summing up the whole doc- 
trine, could assert that not to believe 
in the Messiah as a person and not to 
aspire towards his coming and his per- 
sonal triumph, would, for a Jew, be 
equivalent to apostasy. In fact, the Jew 
who stopped believing in the Messiah 
had already denied his spiritual heritage 
and had separated himself from the peo- 
ple whose complete hope awaits the ap- 
pearance and triumph of the Son of 
Man. 

The Son of Man. Here the Christian 
would be vexed not to find in Israel a 
messianology comparable to the Christ- 
ology which defines all that a Christian 
should know about his God. But the 
fact is that in the ocean of Hebrew lit- 
erature, there is not a single theological 
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treatise consecrated to the Messiah.' To 
analyze the reason for this fact would 
be to trace the whole internal and ex- 
ternal history of Judaism. But let us at 
least give a few indications which will 
help us put the question in focus. The- 
ology has never succeeded in becoming 
established as an autonomous science in 
Israel. It is necessary to wait for the 
encounter of Biblico-Talmudic thought 
with Islam and Christianity, on the one 
hand, and with Platonism and Aristotel- 
ianism, on the other hand, in order for 
there to arise, at the beginning of the 
19th century, the first attempts to elab- 
orate a dogmatic theology of Judaism 
(Isaac Israeli, Saadia ben Joseph of 
Fayyum). 

Whatever brilliance the elaborations 
of the most famous theologians of the 
Svnagogue, Solomon ibn Gabirol, Bahya 
ibn Pakuda, Judah Halevy or Moses 
Maimonides, could have had, it can be 
said that their works are never at the 
vital center of the religious problem of 
Israel. For the Jews the stream of life 
continues to flow in the Holy Scriptures, 
in the Torah, the Prophets and the 
Hagiographa, in which they had recog- 
nized the revelation of the eternal Word 
and which, illuminated by the oral 
teaching deposited in the Talmud, they 
continually take as the first if not the 
only source of all human knowledge. 
Written revelation, supported by oral 
tradition, possesses for the semitic spirit 
a profound cohesion, an internal unity, 
whose harmonies continuously illumi- 
nate and enrapture anyone who knows 
how to uncover them. One must pass by 
the narrow gate of holy knowledge and 
must humbly pay the price which re- 
sults in the call to participate at the 





1 Some modern essays consecrated by Jews 
to the Messiah of Israel have an historical and 
non-theological point of view. The preoccupa- 
tion there is to know what has been said or 
thought about the Messiah, and not, as in the 
old tradition of Israel, who the Messiah is. 
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banquet of Angels. It is better to turn 
away and shake the dust from one’s feet 
in front of the barbarians who, for want 
of knowledge and of preparation, ran- 
sack the garden, where it would have 
been better for them never to enter. 
For knowledge here goes beyond what 
concepts and words couid express for 
anyone who had not crossed the thresh- 
old where the heart's eye can finally be 
opened and become sated with its vision. 

And so instead of finding a beautiful 
construction of dogmatic theology, some- 
one anxious to arrive at the knowledge 
which the rabbis had of the Messiah of 
Israel will have first to label an enor- 
mous mass of scattered and sometimes 
contradictory traditions. This is the lot 
of the searcher desirous of penetrating 
a religion which, perhaps more than any 
other, can be known only from within. 
But an additional difficulty arises here. 
For it is true both that the Messiah is 
the culmination of Israel’s whole tradi- 
tion and that Christianity is built on 
this tradition which it claims to accept 
in its entirety in proclaiming the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ. The conflict be- 
tween the victorious Church and the 
Synagogue, which was obliged to fall 
back on itself in order to survive at all, 
forced the doctors of Israel to remain 
conservative in their thought and close 
to the traditionally allowed positions on 
the problems of common interest. The 
common frontier thus forced the weak- 
er to the greater prudence. 

The rabbis understood this so well 
that they emptied their teachings of 
everything on which victorious Chris- 
tianity could stumble (in any sense 
whatsoever). A veil must be lifted to find 
once more the living tradition of Israel 
concerning the person of the Messiah. 
In modern times another difficulty must 
also be overcome: western Judaism, 
frankly emancipated and more than 
ever susceptible to the influences of its 
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surroundings, hardened itself and has 
the tendency to define itself not on its 
own foundation but by opposition to 
the doctrines of rival churches. Thus 
emancipated Judaism had the tendency 
to make of Israel’s Messianism a mixture 
of humanitarian tendencies in which be- 
lief in progress took the place of faith 
in the Son of Man. It was no longer a 
question, in certain rabbinic sermons, of 
the person of the Messiah (since the 
Christians spoke too much of this per- 
son) but of the messianic era of peace 
and of social justice. If the messianic era 
is not to be repudiated, nevertheless it 
is no less true that to renounce the per- 
son of the Messiah and his triumph is in 
fact an apostasy from Judaism. It is fit- 
ting here to recall the decisive and very 
clear pronouncement of that eagle of 
the Synagogue, Moses Maimonides. 


Oo’ JEcTIVITY demands that one search 

in the tradition of Israel only for 
the markers of a possible messianology, 
as if the doctors had wished to make the 
Messiah present in the life of each Jew, 
while reserving it for him to reveal him- 
self personally, in his time, to each of 
them. These markers already existed in 
the Bible, and the doctors exhausted— 
still more than did the Christian the- 
ologians, either Catholic or Protestant— 
the possibilities of messianic exegesis of 
the Holy Scriptures. There is not one 
verse of the Torah, of the Prophets or 
of the Hagiographas which was not in- 
terpreted in its full messianic sense. This 
is inevitable in a tradition which firmly 
reserves the fullness of its revelation un- 
til the hour of the meeting of the end 
of time, for the triumph of light over 
darkness and of the Son of Man over 
the fallen angel. 

The promises made to the heirs of 
David are received personally by each 
child of Israel, as the pledge of the tri- 
umph of God’s Word over the forces of 
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the night, the lighthouse beyond the 
darkness which proves the tangible real- 
ity of the salvation of all. The post- 
Biblical literature also swells with many 
developments on the messianic, histori- 
cal or transcendent eschatology. The 
pharisaic tradition gives the most com- 
plete summation, in Judaism, of the 
fragmentary traditions which can be 
used to restore the countenance of the 
Messiah of Israel. 

His name, Mashiah, already points to 
the particular anointing which effects 
in him the perfect condition for a singu- 
lar Covenant with the Master of Life. 
This anointing makes him the king 
and the priest, the one who holds the 
keys of the temporal and supernatural 
salvation of Israel and of the world. The 
rabbis also continually speak of Malakh 
Mashiah, of the Messiah King, to desig- 
nate the preeminence of Bechor, the 
first-born son, the “Messiah of justifica- 
tion” or “of our justification.” The 
rabbis take up again the terminology of 
Isaiah and the Psalms to announce the 
reign of the Master of peace, the won- 
derful one, the advisor, the hero, the 
redeemer. ... 

The most profound intuition of Is- 
rael’s tradition is without doubt this: 
the Messiah exists before his historic 
manifestation. We have already cited the 
text of Bereshith Rabbah who identi- 
fies the Messiah with the Spirit of God 
who glides on the surface of the water 
at the very dawn of creation. This 
Beraitha is also often cited: “Seven 
things were created before the creation 
of the world: the Torah, Repentance, 
Paradise, Hell, the Throne of Glory, the 
Temple and the Name of Messiah.” 
This pre-existence of the Messiah, con- 





2 Pessakhim, 54a. One must have a poor idea 
of the expression of semitic thought to wonder 
(cf. Lagrange, Le messianisme chez les juifs, 
Paris, 1909, p. 218) if it is a question of real or 
ideal pre-existence. Here the name of the Mes- 
siah is identical with his being. 


stant in the Hebraic tradition, shall be 
viewed here with the heart’s eye, rather 
than within the conceptual framework 
with which greco-latin thought has en- 
dowed Christianity. This is to say that 
a doctor of the Synagogue in affirming 
that the Messiah is identical with the 
spirit of God and prior to the creation 
never as much as raised the problem of 
the double nature of the Messiah. The 
text clarifies the heart of things without 
as much as allowing the polemic on 
what, in the last analysis, belongs to the 
Mystery of the Lord. What was more im- 
portant was the historic mission of the 
Son of Man who would receive his or- 
dination from the hands of the most in- 
domitable among the children of Israel, 
the prophet Elias. 


HE examination of the text also dis- 
arms the most inveterate presump- 
tions. We know the constant theme of 
Christian apologetics: the Jews refuse 
the crucified Jesus as the Messiah of 
Israel because they were waiting for a 
triumphant Messiah who would come 
to bring them victory and not abjection. 
Our Lenten preachers would no doubt 
be both surprised and delighted to learn 
that there is in the synagogal literature 
a whole line of thought which admits 
the existence of a suffering Messiah and 
of a redeemer who by his sufferings 
rightly replaces the sacrifices of the 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

The theme of redemptive suffering 
(Issurin shel Ahava, the proofs of love) 
enriches the oldest tradition of Israel 
with one of its most brilliant intuitions. 
The idea of the saving sufferings of a 
Messiah sacrificed for the salvation of 
the world was drawn by the Christian 
theologians from Biblical sources, the 
meditation of which was to give birth 
in Israel to a current of ideas which 
were related, although formulated in 
other perspectives. In these latter the 
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people were often identified with the 
suffering Servant. 

A late (it is true) but nevertheless 
significant text will prove how far the 
most orthodox literature can go in this 
line of thought: 


In Paradise there is a Palace called 
the Palace of Woes. The Messiah goes 
into the Palace and calls all the ills, 
all the sorrows, all the sufferings and 
all the punishments and invites them 
to swoop down upon him. If he did 
not take it upon himself to suffer the 
punishment merited by Israel, no man 
could have withstood the punishment 
incurred by the sins committed; and 
this is why Scripture adds: “He took 
our sorrows upon himself” (Isaiah 
53, 4). Rabbi Eleazar acted so during 
his earthly life (Baba Metzia, 85, a). 

As long as Israel occupied the Holy 
Land and offered sacrifices there, it 
was preserved from all evils and all 
punishment by the merit of the sac- 
rifices offered. Now it is the Messiah 
who carries the sorrows and punish- 
ment of the whole world; and this 
will be the case until man leaves the 
world, at the moment when he re- 
ceives his chastisement3 


This remarkable text admits a celes- 
tial Messiah voluntarily suffering to ex- 
piate the sins of Israel and of the world, 
and his sufferings of love have the sup- 
pliant virtue of the sacrifices previously 
offered at the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Should we see here an influence of 
Christian dogma on Jewish theology, or 
the inevitable result in cabbalistic lit- 
erature of a deepening of the known 
texts of Jsaiah, of the Psalms or of 
Daniel? The fact is that some old texts 
of the Talmuds of Babylon and of Jeru- 





3 Zohar, vol. II, fo 2,116, on Ex. 23, 23; cf. 
Brierre Narbonne, Le Messie souffrant dans la 
littérature rabbinique, Paris, 1940; and the ad- 
mirable text of Pessikta Rabbaiti, (ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 16la) on the suffering Messiah and the 
redeeming of the Jews by his sufferings. This 
theme is clearly tied to the constant develop- 
ments on the redemptive value of Israel's suf- 
fering for the salvation of the world. 
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salem take into account the proofs of 
a mysterious Messiah son of Joseph, suf- 
fering and dying (Sukkah, 51b). The 
fate of this Messiah son of Joseph was 
to be killed, while the son of David was 
to come and snatch Israel from its exile 
and to triumph over death. 

The theme of the suffering Messiah 
and of the killed Messiah is side by side 
in the rabbinical literature with that of 
the hidden and destitute Messiah who 
awaits amid the poor those who claim to 
be on the lookout for his coming. We 
shall find this significant theme again at 
the end of our essay. 

More numerous are the sources which 
speak of the Messiah, son of David, and 
announce his triumph and his reign. 
Messianism is implicit in each page of 
the Bible as soon as it is read in the 
traditional view which is that of Israel; 
it transforms itself into a mystic current 
starting with Daniel and takes on an 
extraordinary development in apocalyp- 
tic literature. The triumph of the Son 
of light against the forces of darkness 
is announced in the sermon of the rab- 
bis, and their vehemence became more 
vigorous the more impossible seemed 
the abyss which separated current his- 
tory from its eschatological fulfillmen:. 
The triumph of the Son of David is 
henceforth tied to the dénouement of a 
universal and cosmic drama. He must 





4 Here also the theologians concerned with 
conceptual logic will be dumbfounded in the 
face of this apparent duality of two Messiahs 
at the heart of the most irreducible of mono- 
theisms. Certainly, with one God, there can be 
only one Messiah. The most elementary medi- 
tation on the sources imposes this first conclu- 
sion. But then what is the meaning of a Double 
Messiah or a double coming of the same Mes- 
siah already present in his pre-existence? Our 
aim here is only to lead the reader to the point 
where he can make first-hand acquaintance with 
the problem and with the sources and to locate 
for himself the theological and historical debate 
which inevitably arises from the confrontation 
of the sources. 
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re-establish creation in the harmony of 
an order which prevailed prior to the 
fall of Adam. The descriptions of the 
messianic era identify terrestrial Jeru- 
salem and celestial Jerusalem, since the 
Messiah is the restorer of real unity in 
the heart of earthly darkness. Master 
of peace, he seals for all time the grave 
of eternal turpitude, saves the just from 
the hands of reprobates and restores the 
victory of light over darkness, of justice 
over slavery, of peace over war, of love 
over hate. The Restorer of unity, the 
Messiah is also by the same act the in- 
troducer of the triumphs of the King- 
dom of God. 


He acts in the name of the Lord and 
by the power of His Word. His action 
is also conceived on the temporal plane 
as one of abolishing the resistance which 
matter opposed to spirit and of ensur- 
ing the victory of the Word in time. 

One might say that there is a ques- 
tion here of a carnal certitude, of a 
promise which engulfs the very being 
of Israel and the entire redemption of 
creatures. Likewise the messianic hope 
of the Jews takes on an otherwise sing- 
ular fullness after the destruction of the 
Temple, during the exile of the sur- 
vivors of the war against Rome. 


+ te structures of Jewish history 

changed the very moment when the 
Roman legions, in September of the year 
70, destroyed the sanctuary which en- 
sured the spiritual unity of Israel. The 
Temple stood alone as the place of the 
meeting of God with Abraham and with 
his people. By sacrifice (and it was not 
possible to offer it except on the altar 
of Jerusalem), the Jews had access to the 
sacramental roads of penance, of forgive- 
ness, of redemption, and of commun- 
ion. Once the Temple was destroyed, 
Israel was engulfed in the darkness of 
exile. For not only was it to be uprooted 
and to lose its national independence 
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and the benefit of a common language, 
but more importantly the communion 
with the God of Abraham, of Isaac and 
of Jacob was to be forbidden to it be- 
cause of the impossibility of continuing 
the sacramental fulfillment of the sac- 
rificial rites. The Torah, which ex- 
pressed for Israel the whole of the will 
of God, found itself cut off at one stroke 
from at least a third of its command- 
ments and from the essentials in the 
order of rites and action. 


Israel suddenly found itself again en- 
closed in an age of its history which 
reached, in its very principle, the most 
extreme limits of tragedy. It identified 
itself with the drama of Absence and 
Expectation. A Christian could easily 
understand the spiritual situation of 
Israel on the day following the destruc- 
tion of the Temple by imagining the 
state of Christendom deprived of a Pope 
(Israel no longer had a temple or a high 
priest), deprived of cardinals (the San- 
hedrin had only an embryonic and 
ephemeral existence after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple), deprived of bishops 
(the Semikah, or ordination, no longer 
had the same meaning and no longer 
conferred the same powers) and deprived 
of priests. The sources of sacramental 
life ran dry in Israel; the Jews had to 
take up their abode in this abyss of their 
temporal and spiritual exile in the 
memory of suppressed glory and in the 
hope of their restoration. The glory of 
the history of the Jews, in their early 
age, consisted in choosing God and His 
Word and in accepting the testimony of 
the Prophets and identifying themselves 
with their message so strongly as to con- 
sistently protect it, preferring it if nec- 
essary to life itself. But this glory—if we 
may say so—is no less great for their hav- 
ing accepted without weakening the 
condition of exile and the paradox 
which it was to inscribe in human his- 


tory. 
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The Messiah was awaited from that 
time forward with a more immediate 
fervor. His role, before the destruction 
of the Tempk, was generally regarded 
as that of a hero who would carry to the 
ends of the earth the message of God, of 
which he was to ensure the triumph in 
all the nations of the world. Israel, 
driven away from its land, deprived of 
its Temple and of its sacramental life, 
subject among nations to such savage 
treatment as was from century to cen- 
tury to mark the Calvary of an empty- 
handed people, the only people, with- 
out doubt, who for two thousand years 
marched on this land without arms in 
their hands and who, unarmed, were to 
survive all the schemes aimed against 
them from the time of Constantine to 
the reign of Adolph Hitler. Israel, in 
the shadow and the retirement of the 
ghettos, was to hope from its Messiah 
for works at once both more divine and 
more human. 


The Messiah would be above all the 
one who would put an end to the exile 
of Israel: not only to its temporal exile 
in which masses covered with blood 
wandered between hostile borders, but 
still more its spiritual exile. It was nec- 
essary to snatch the Jews from this Egypt 
which was harder than that of the 
Pharaoh, where they wandered, de- 
prived of help and of the very sweet- 
ness of their sacrifice, since Titus had 
pillaged the altar of the Temple, the 
sole place of the meeting of the un- 
created Eternal and the creature. This 
waiting had nothing in it of sentimental 
reverie. A transhistoric and supernatural 
intervention had given to Israel the 
Revelation, the Covenants, the Priest- 
hood, the Sacrifices. Since Moses and 
Aaron, from man to man, from genera- 
tion to generation, there was transmit- 
ted, as a thread of gold, not only the 
knowledge, but also the inherited pow- 
ers of Sinai. The destruction of the 
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Temple rent the traditional continuity 
with one blow. Though the knowledge 
of Sinai (henceforth deprived of its 
highest possibilities of fulfillment) was 
to continue to be passed on in the night 
of exile to preserve there the memory of 
the ancient glories and the hope of 
their restoration, the powers of Sinai 
were henceforth abolished. The Syna- 
gogue was surely what the liturgical 
poems called the widow, the beauty who 
no longer had eyes. 


\ ou Israel could well say: “Look and 
see if there is any sorrow like mine.” 
At the frontiers of exile there was only 
one way to survive in the shadow of 
the ghettos: by the surrender of oneself 
to the will of the Lord, by purification, 
by submission to the Mitzvah and by 
constant prayers for the arrival of sal- 
vation and the rising up of the libera- 
tor. The latter, the “Messiah of our 
justification,” was awaited, and is still 
awaited in Jewish circles which have not 
lost faith, with what might be called 
carnal impatience, daily renewed. A 
dozen times each day the Jew, in his 
liturgical prayers, asks the Lord to 
“render close the Messiah,” to “restore 
in Jerusalem the throne of David, the 
servant of the Lord,” to “make flourish 
again the posterity of David, the servant 
of the Lord, and to bring forth his horn 
of salvation,” to “give us the privileges 
of the days of the Messiah and of the 
life of the future world.” These prayers, 
repeated from moment to moment, dur- 
ing centuries and millenia, wherever 
some Jew found himself by fate, molded 
the spirit of a people and wove in the 
web of history the certitude and the 
conditions of its preservation and of its 
resurrection. The life of Israel in exile 
was completely oriented towards the 
coming of the Messiah and was carried 
along by the certitude of its victory.5 





5From this arose the many ventures of false 
messiahs. One of the first, on the day following 
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The Messiah was to be the bearer of 
the keys which would open the gates 
of exile. He would gather together the 
exiles; he would bring back the Judges 
and the Judgment to Israel; he would 
pass sentence against the reprobates and 
would give justice to the Just; he would 
bring back the real presence (the She- 
kinah) of the Lord to Jerusalem, his re- 
built City where he would make flourish 
anew the horn of salvation; he would 
bring back the adoration and fires of 
Israel to the heart of the rebuilt sanctu- 
ary, to the glorious return of the mer- 
cifulness of the Lord and of the restora- 
tion of his Presence in Sion for the vic- 
tory of complete peace.*® 

Was the intervention of the Messiah 
to be absolutely transhistoric and were 
the Jews all to wait for orders from 
heaven? This is the traditional attitude 
of the doctors and of the faithful. Every- 
thing was to be suffered in the all-pow- 
erful passivity of prayer until the Lord 
deigned to awaken His mercy. In the 
strictly spiritual order, nevertheless, at 
least an attempt was made to hasten the 
birth of the days of the Messiah. On the 
day after the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain (1492), the victims of this mon- 
strous measure went in great numbers 
to take up their abode in the Holy 
Land. Their souls, burning with mys- 
tic fervor after the test, awaited the 
judgment of God. The mystics of Safed, 
the doctors of Cabala, by their preach- 
ing supported the living hope of the 
end of time. Since the gathering of the 





the destruction of the Temple, was that of Bar 
Khokheeba, sponsored by one of the greatest 
doctors of the Synagogue, Rabbi Akiba. The 
longest lasting, in the 18th century, was that of 
Sabbatai Zevi; cf. A. Chouraqui, Histoire du 
Judaisme, Paris, 1957, p. 90. 

6 These attributes of the Messiah are collected 
in the master liturgical work of Israel, the 
Eighteen Benedictions (Shemonek ’Esreh), which 
the Jews repeat three times a day and which 
sums up the universal procession from Abraham 
up to the triumph of the days of the Messiah. 
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exiles in Zion seemed to be accom- 
plished, would it not be possible to take 
a step further and to restore ordination 
(Semtkah) which would bestow upon 
its recipients the fullness of jurisdiction- 
al powers, of which the transmission, as 
we have seen, had been abolished since 
the destruction of the Temple? Joseph 
Berab (+1541), native rabbi of Spain, 
from Tlemcen and since 1534 a refugee 
at Safed, where his learning and _ his 
holiness had given him great authority 
over his colleagues, referring to a thesis 
of Maimonides, held that the unanimity 
of the doctors of the Holy Land, united 
in council, could restore ordination by 
the imposition of hands (Semikah). 
Berab thought that in this way the re- 
constitution of the Sanhedrin should 
precede and prepare for the coming of 


’ the Messiah. Unrelenting, and faithful 


to the deepest meaning of the text, Levi 
ibn Habib, Chief Rabbi of Jerusalem, 
supported by Moses of Castro, rose up 
against this extraordinary reform, recall- 
ing that only the Messiah, priest and 
king, could give back the powers, in- 
herited from Sinai, which ordination 
had the object of retransmitting. The 
coming of the Messiah had to precede 
the reconstitution of the Sanhedrin and 
the reconstruction of the Temple. The 
desperate undertaking of Berab did not 
outlive its author, but the problem 
which he raised and meant to solve con- 
tains one of the keys to Israel's exile. 


ew it be necessary to retrace the 

plan of the messianic incarnation 
through the history of Israel, one would 
have only to follow the unfolding of this 


history and the mystery (the word 
is St. Paul's) which it inscribes in hu- 
man history. 

The genesis of Israel is that of a peo- 
ple who gather at the call of their 
prophets to receive the message of the 
Living God, to take on its burden and 
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to promote its order. Israel is incompar- 
ably a theophoric people during the 
first part of its history, which lies be- 
tween Abraham and the destruction of 
the Temple in the year 70; Israel is the 
Carrier of God, and seeing in him the 
only Master worthy of being served, 
they are a people henceforth guardian 
of and responsible for the promotion 
of his reign. Sinner, surely: who is there 
who is not? But who else has given birth 
and hearing to the line of prophets who 
define forever the law of all humanity 
in this crossroads of countries and of 
traditions which is the Holy Land? Is- 
rael is indeed the Carrier of God until 
the final hours of its existence as a liv- 
ing people, since the Nations saw arise 
from its bosom a crucified one whom 
the Christians continue to adore as God. 


They are a singular people. The sec- 
ond act of the mystery of Israel is no 
less significant in comparison with the 
messianic fulfillment (with the incarna- 
tion, if you wish) in human history. The 
people of the Bible remain faithful to 
their profound vocation by not fleeing 
from their complete dereliction in the 
test and the night of their exile. The 
doctors of the Synagogue, faithful to the 
prophetic teachings, see the reason for 
the defeat of the Jewish nation not in 
the superiority of the Roman arms, but 
in the infidelity of Israel to its vocation 
as a theophoric people. The Jews were 
uprooted from their land, deprived of 
their Temple, removed from their pre- 
eminence and driven out among the na- 
tions of the world, disfigured, debased, 
unrecognizable, not only to expiate for 
their sins but also by their suffering to 
solicit and to await their repurchase, 
the final Easter of all creation, the true 
and holy passage from Golah (exile) to 
Ge’ullah (redemption). 

Let their adversaries resign them- 
selves to the fact that Israel, in the 
poverty of its time of exile and in its 
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very rejection, embodies perhaps more 
greatness, surely more true power than 
in its Biblical ages. Power? Surely Israel 
shows an overabundance of power in its 
fidelity to its essential affirmative choice 
of the primacy of the spirit, and in its 
determination to hold fast to this choice, 
at whatever cost—until the end of time 
if need be—in order that it might still 
be present at the hour of the Return, of 
which no Jew, even in the darkest 
hours, ought ever doubt. This wager of 
all powerful resignation and of hopeless 
expectation (have you thought about 
those processions of Jews going to their 
death at the doors of their brother Ger- 
mans?), this heroism unconscious of its 
true greatness (one had only to say yes 
to the church, or in the territory of 
Islam one had only to pronounce the 
Shahada, and he and his descendants 
would completely escape the Jew badge, 
the ghetto, the state of a humiliated 
man, the poverty of exile and the dan- 
gers of which our generation could know 
one of the illustrations by witnessing 
the massacre in the concentration camps 
and crematories of six million persons 
said to be of the Jewish race, of whom 
1,800,000 were children under 14 years 
of age)—this wager Israel held in such 
inhuman circumstances that her survival 
seems once again to push back the limits 
of the impossible. For two thousand 
years a whole people turned back on 
themselves have lived a hidden, reclused, 
underground life; for two thousand 
years the mortal remains of exiles have 
been ready to face everything with 
empty hands, and have undoubtedly 
been the only ones to engage in the 
combats of history without arms so as 
to betray neither the mercy of the Lord 
nor His promises, and so that the hour 
of His final redemption might come. 
Judah Halevy, a 12th century theolo- 
gian of the historic destiny of Israel, 
forcefully asserted that the Jews (con- 
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cerning whom he did not fear to hold 
that they were “a people without head 
and without heart like the dried bones 
of the vision of Ezekiel”) in their exile, 
embodied the presence of the suffering 
Servant of Isaiah’s vision “in an inter- 
mediary state between free choice and 
compulsion.” Here Judaism appeared 
less as a religion than as the particular 
embodiment of revelation taken upon 
themselves by a people who manifested 
its presence in the continuity of collec- 
tive experience historically lived. 

Two thousand years to receive the 
Message. ‘Two thousand years to carry 
its weight in exile and the night of man- 
kind. And now? Now here we are on 
the threshold of the third age of a his- 
tory the true problems and exact dimen- 
sions of which the world would do well 
to notice, since its future embraces 


equally, in a certain sense, those of the 
peoples of the world—Christians or Mos- 
lems—who have inherited the spiritual 
patrimony and the Biblical sources of 


Israel. 


This third age is that of the Return 
of Israel. The Jews, threatened with 
total extermination by Hitler, bled 
white in concentration camps and cre- 
matories, on the day following the most 
difficult test of their history, had exactly 
the opposite reaction than one would 
have expected from a normal people. 
Scarcely a few short years after the fires 
of the crematories had been extin- 
guished, they again defied the impossible 
and in spite of all opposition dashed off 
to reconquer the Holy Land which be- 
came again the Land of Israel. The Jews 
proved to the surprised world not only 
that they are a people of soldiers but 
that they could achieve surprising vic- 
tories over an enemy ten times more 
numerous; that they are not only an 
agricultural people, but that they could 
fertilize the desert itself and forest rocky 
hills barren for ten thousand years; that 
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they are not only detached from money 
but that they could prove it by tying 
up all their materials and all their capi- 
tal in the apparently most quixotic 
undertaking of the century and by clari- 
fying in their kibboutzim a style of life 
in which a man can at last be freed from 
the servitude of Mammon. And further 
still these people, whose culture was 
heteroclite, restored the language and 
culture of the Bible. Israel in May 1958 
celebrated its tenth anniversary; but it is 
already possible to foresee, in this land 
of the Bible, the fulfillment of a destiny 
not unworthy of the four thousand 
years of history of which the Jews are 
the heirs. 


It is worth noting that on the day 
following the creation of the State of 
Israel, the gathering of the exiles was 
again to bring about the need for the 
reconstitution of the Sanhedrin. The 
question was officially asked by the Min- 
ister of Religious Affairs of the first gov- 
ernment of Israel. This effort failed to 
develop for less noble reasons than those 
which inspired the Chief Rabbi Levi ibn 
Habib. But the problem thus posed at 
least shows the consciousness which the 
Jews have of the necessity of recaptur- 
ing spiritual unity. For if the creation 
of the State of Israel puts an end to the 
earthly wandering and temporal exile 
of the Jews, it makes the profound spirit- 
ual exile appear more clearly. The mas- 
ters of Jewish spirituality underline the 
fact that this exile, more unbearable be- 
cause it goes on near the walls of Jeru- 
salem, cannot end without the supernat- 
ural and transhistoric intervention of 
the Messiah. The project defined by the 
ancient prayer of the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions would then take on the fullness of 
its meaning: the gathering together of 
the exiles, the messianic intervention, 
the restoration of the Sanhedrin, the re- 
turn of the Presence (Shekinah) in Zion, 
the fulfillment of the messianic promises 
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and of the final vocation of Jerusalem, 
the first and last crossroads of the un- 
created eternal and of creation. Thus in 
fact the coming of the Messiah is tradi- 
tionally linked with the last ends of hu- 
manity and with its fulfillment in the 


last judgment and the resurrection of 
the dead. 


‘on Christian reader of these pages 

might be astounded that one can 
speak of the Messiah of Israel without 
once mentioning the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. In fact, it would be possible 
to treat of Jewish messianism without 
saying a word about Christianity al- 
though the reverse would not be true. 
But to avoid the meeting of the Church 
and of the Synagogue with respect to 
Him who should abolish their conflicts 
and allow their reunion would be to 
lack objectivity. For, Master of Unity, 
the Messiah has no other route for His 
mission than to make Unity reign on 
earth as in heaven. 

The paradox is great, we are agreed, 
of the divorce from the Synagogue of 
the one of its sons whom entire peoples 
hail not only as a priest, a prophet, a 
king, but as God, and who is the head 
of the universal and apostolic Church. 
Nonetheless one is playing with illusions 
in trying to locate the reason for the 
divorce of the Church and of the Syna- 
gogue on the level of dogma and of 
doctrine. Let us say that the clergymen 
and the rabbis keep their war alive with 
arguments equally drawn from dogma; 
to promote its order. Israel is incompar- 
but the conflict has more profound and 
valid reasons. 

With the destruction of the Temple 
the Jews had to choose either to disap- 
pear, crushed by Rome, or to refuse 
their defeat and to attempt with all 
their energy to hold out so that they 
might survive in order to come to life 
again. To hold out for them meant that 
even prior to saving their bodies they 
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were to preserve from shipwreck their 
Holy Scriptures, which they alone in 
the world could read in their authentic 
texts, and to keep intact the spiritual 
tradition which, since Sinai, had made 
them the theophoric people. To survive 
without land, without a State, without 
arms, by the force of the spirit alone, at 
the price of all deprecations and all 
mutilations of the body—such was to be 
the wager, in the certitude of the tri- 
umph of the promise made to their 
fathers; for though Israel could fail, God 
could not lie. It is the certitude of the 
vision of the Return which allowed the 
miracle of the survival of Israel during 
the two thousand years of her exile. 
Survival was gained by a voluntary 
mutilation of soul and body. As to the 
soul, Israel, in order to maintain its per- 
sonality in the conflict of centuries, had 
no other choice than to refuse confron- 
tation with religions and philosophies 
foreign to its singular destiny. This re- 
fusal did not pass without a weakening 
and impoverishment of its being; but 
this aspect of the poverty of exile did 
not cut into the life of the spirit, riveted 
to the contemplation and to the will of 
the Lord eternally present in its Torah. 
So far as the body is concerned, Israel, 
driven from her land, was to assume 
among nations by her fidelity to her God 
the ofhce of a Pariah—the man without 
arms—in Europe as in the Orient, and 
to accept with its bare hands combat 
against the powers bent on destroying 
it. A people of conscientious objectors? 
More than that it is a people condemned 
by their singular condition to testify, 
among nations, to the eternity and the 
primacy of the spirit. Testimony 
straightforward and _ without glitter, 
theirs is a testimony signed in blood. 
For the ghettos were certainly estab- 
lished centers of the highest and most 
undisguised prayer. As long as adversity 
arose, the orders were to accept death 
with open arms, the prayer of praise on 
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their lips. Such was the meaning and the 
value of election in the abjection of the 
blood-stained exiles. 

One of the most authoritative theol- 
ogians of the Synagogue, Judah Halevy, 
whom we have already cited, defined 
well the exact preeminence of the peo- 
ple of the exile in his universal embodi- 
ment of the figure of the suffering Ser- 
vant. A whole people, the very ones 
from which Jesus came, voluntarily 
placed themselves in the position of 
climbing a Calvary which was to meas- 
ure the time of nations and of their 
awakening to the supplications of the 
Word. The Christian, who believes that 
there is some sweetness in knowing and 
loving Christ, will recognize the price 
of a sacrifice which deliberately re- 
nounces its own happiness. The Jews 
had to live life in a spirit so ascetic that 
it separated them from the world, from 
men and from God himself, by virtue 
of a supernatural hope which moved 
them towards the absolute of the meet- 
ing with the absent Prince, in the cer- 
titude of His apparition. Is there a 
clearer or purer lesson of foregone 
heroism? 

The first and last, Alpha and Omega: 
he whom the Christians preach, the Jews 
hope for; he of whom the Jews await 
the coming, the Christians await the re- 
turn. Ambiguity of words, hypocrisy of 
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positions, the Jews were in fact crucified 
on this Cross of which they denied the 
virtue and most often by those very ones 
who claimed to be the adorers of a cru- 
cified Messiah. 


Is not the actual position of man 
with respect to the Messiah rather that 
which a rabbinic apologue describes: we 
all claim that we await the Messiah (His 
coming, His return, what does it mat- 
ter?) the better to excuse ourselves from 
making the effort which would surely 
lead us to Him? We assert we are wait- 
ing for Him while in reality He dies 
from waiting for us in each poor per- 
son, in each man who suffers injustice 
or hatred. Whether you are Jew or 
Christian, note this well. 


But, in bare truth, love is already act- 
ing to reunite the children of light be- 
yond the boundaries which stain spirit 
and matter with blood. God as creator 
is necessarily beyond the boundaries 
which limit the creature; He is at the 
heart of the Jerusalem of the real world. 
In this center the Messiah stands guard 
and lives in the expectation of men who 
would know how to understand and ful- 
fill His message of peace, of unity, 
and of love. The expectation of the Mes- 
siah? To live up to it, one need only 
be faithful to the light, to life. 


Translated by RicHarp T. De Grorce 
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REFORM AND iNFALLIBILITY 


A Protestant view of the place of 
unalterable dogma in contemporary 
Catholic theology 


I’ COMPARISON to most post-Tridentine 

theology, contemporary Roman Cath- 
olic thought displays an astonishing 
flexibility. Roger Aubert,’ in what is 
perhaps the best example to provide an 
over-all survey of the current scene, de- 
scribes it as having two main features, 
both of which involve a stress on change. 
The first is a movement of resource- 
ment, “‘back-to-the-sources,” which mani- 
fests itself in the biblical, liturgical and 





1 Le théologie catholique au milieu du XXe 
siécle, Paris: Casterman, 1954. 
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patristic revivals. There is a real and 
widespread passion to bring the church’s 
life and theology into harmony with 
early Christianity. Even the motto 
ecclesia semper reformanda, with its 
peculiarly Protestant ring, has been pro- 
posed as a battle-cry by some responsible 
and respected Roman Catholic theo- 
logians.*? The second feature is equally 
unexpected. Aubert speaks of an “open- 
ness to the modern world” which ex- 
presses itself in a widespread willingness 
to experiment extensively in adapting 
Catholic forms, practices and actions to 
contemporary needs. There is a seeking 
for new and more intelligible ways of 
proclaiming the Christian message to 
the man of the present day, and this 
sometimes leads to genuinely radical in- 
novations. Formerly, it has been said, 
the effort was always to discover the 
error in opposing positions, in order 
more effectively to refute them, while 
now—perhaps especially in France—one 
systematically tries to find the element 
of truth which they contain in order 
both to enrich the life of the Church 
and to persuade the non-Catholic that 
the values which he: holds precious are 
not denied, but fulfilled and completed 
within the complexio oppositorum 
which is Roman Catholicism. 

All this may well puzzle the outside 
observer. He is likely either to dismiss 
the new movements as transitory, or, if 
he is to acknowledge their strength, to 
suspect that they are a grave danger to 
the stability of the church and likely 
at any moment to be condemned. He 
finds it difficult to imagine the possibil- 
ity of really profound reformation or 
adaptation within the Roman Church. 





2 E.g., Kiing, Konzl und Wiedevereinigung, 
Freiburg: Herder, 1960, p. 22 ff. 
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Surely, he argues, changes as revolution- 
ary as some current ones appear to be 
are incompatible with the necessarily 
conservative character of an authori- 
tarian society whose dogmas are sup- 
posed to be unalterable and whose high- 
est teaching office claims infallibility. In 
this context radical reformation or 
adaptation must either be subversive or 
only apparent. 


These impressions are likely to be 
strengthened when the observer first be- 
gins reading the books of the Catholic 
reformers or listens to them talk. They 
seem to adopt tactics which evacuate in- 
fallibility of all real meaning. They in- 
sist that dogmas are inadequate, some- 
times egregiously inadequate, statements 
of revealed truths; they then go on to 
add, as Karl Rahner does,’ that it is 
often exceedingly difficult if not impos- 
sible to distinguish an inadequate state- 
ment from a false one. What then is the 
point of asserting that they are error- 
less? 


Let us first illustrate the problem by 
concrete examples. Any dogma can in 
principle be complemented—some would 
prefer to say replaced—by more ade- 
quate, though insufficient, statements of 
the original truth; in addition, every 
age must rethink and sometimes reinter- 
pret the doctrines of the past in order 
to preserve them from misunderstand- 
ing. It will be observed that the prac- 
tical meaning of this seems much the 
same as that of the common Protestant 
contention that the creeds need to be 
revised. When the Protestant says this, 
he is usually not expressing disagree- 





8 “Just because the propositions of faith 
are true, an infinite qualitative difference sep- 
arates them, in spite of their finitude, from 
false propositions, however hard it may (even 
often) be in individual cases accurately to de- 
termine in the concrete where the boundary 
lies between an inadequate and a false state- 
ment.” Karl Rahner, Theological Investigations, 
trans. C. Ernst, Baltimore: Helicon, 1961, p. 44. 
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ment with Nicea or Chalcedon, but is 
simply suggesting that the ancient words 
are now misleading, and that we have 
learned better ways of stating the truths 
which they were intended to defend. 
These are precisely the theses which 
Karl Rahner advances when he argues 
that a monophysite misunderstanding 
of Chalcedon has long pervaded not 
only the piety but the theology of the 
church, and that the reason for this 
neglect of the full humanity of Christ 
lies at least in part in the inability of 
substantialist categories to express the 
full historicity of human existence.* 

It would be easy to multiply indef- 
initely radical reinterpretations of both 
ancient and recent dogmas which at- 
tempt to make their religious signifi- 
cance more clearly biblical as well as 
more intelligible to the modern mind. 
We shall cite only one of these, Hans 
Kiing’s® already famous effort to show 
that the Tridentine decrees on justifica- 
tion are fully compatible with Karl 
Barth’s version of the Reformation doc- 
trine. More precisely, Kiing’s argument 
was that the Catholic view of justifying 
grace as internally transforming can be 
reconciled with the Reformers’ insist- 
ence that this grace is first of all the 
favor det expressed in God's objective 
declaration of righteousness in Christ, 
and that this saving righteousness is ap- 
propriated by faith alone. In effect, 
Kiing’s position amounts to saying that 
Trent was dreadfully one-sided, in some 
respects even more one-sided than the 
Reformers. It did not actually exclude 
the important Biblical elements in the 
Reformation doctrine and it is therefore 
possible to say that it was inerrant, but 
it ignores these elements in such a way 
as to create the impression that they are 





4Op cit., “Current Problems in Christology,” 
pp. 149-200. 

5 Rechtfertigung: Die Lehre Karl Barths und 
eine katholische Besinnung, Einsiedeln, Johan- 
nes Verlag, 1957. 
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rejected. Only now is it becoming pos- 
sible to develop a more adequately bal- 
anced doctrine of justification which in- 
cludes both the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant emphases; interestingly enough, 
Kiing implicitly acknowledges that it is 
a Protestant, Karl Barth, who is leading 
the way. Reactions to this thesis are also 
deserving of comment. Barth says that 
Kiing’s views on justification are in 
agreement with his own, but raises the 
question of whether they are truly Cath- 
olic, while most of Kiing’s fellow Cath- 
olic reviewers return the compliment by 
recognizing that this position is orthodox 
enough but doubting that it is really 
Barthian.® 

We have perhaps said enough to illus- 
trate the radical character of the theo- 
logical revisions which are now being 
proposed, but before we go on to our 
main question of whether such innova- 
tions are not fundamentally subversive, 
we must say a few words about the tech- 
niques which enable their authors to re- 
concile them with traditional Catholic 
positions. In the first place, modern his- 
toriography has immensely increased the 
freedom of movement within the dog- 
matic framework. The point is most ob- 
vious to those familiar with contempo- 
rary scriptural studies, and most of us 
are aware that the Catholic exegete is 
sometimes just as uninhibited in his bib- 
lical criticism as is his Protestant col- 
league. However, we perhaps do not 
always remember that it is persistently 
maintained that the literal sense of the 
Bible, just like that of dogma, is iner- 
rant and therefore infallible and unal- 
terable. The problem is to determine 
exactly what is the literal sense (i.e., 
what the author primarily intended to 
say), and this requires the most refined 





6See Barth's “Ein Brief an den Verfasser,” 
ibid., pp. 11-14. For a survey of Catholic re- 
views, sce Juan Alfaro, “Justificacién Barthiana 
y Justificacién Catolica,” Gregorianum XXXIX 
(1958) p. 757 ff. 
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historical investigations. The historical, 
intellectual and cultural context must 
be precisely determined. When this is 
done, it becomes apparent, e.g., that the 
authors of the first chapters of Genesis 
fundamentally intended to assert that 
the one God, not a group of Gods, cre- 
ated heaven and earth, and He did so 
by His word rather than by some sort of 
giving birth. In order to be intelligible 
to themselves and others, they necessari- 
ly used primitive myths, for it was these 
which provided the only available 
framework for talking about the origin 
of the world. But there is no evidence 
that they intended to assert the truth of 
the mythological details which they re- 
peated. They might very well not even 
have understood the question if they 
had been asked whether they believed, 
or meant to assert, that creation took 
place in the precise way they describe. 
Their sole purpose in revising and re- 
telling these stories was to assert that 
the world is a creation, not emanation, 
of the one God, and so this alone in their 
account is the literal sense, and _ this 
alone is infallible. Papal and conciliar 
pronouncements are treated in a parallel 
way. A familiar example is provided by 
the work of Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray on the non-dogmatic yet authorita- 
tive condemnations of liberalism and 
democracy. When Pius IX promulgated 
the Syllabus of Errors, so the argument 
goes, he clearly had in mind the abso- 
lutistically secular and aggressively anti- 
religious European, and_ especially 
French, forms of liberalism and democ- 
racy. His condemnations cannot there- 
fore be generalized to include the Eng- 
lish and American movements, which go 
by the same names but differ in some 
very important respects. In short, the 
precision introduced by modern his- 
torical methods greatly narrows the lit- 
eral and authoritative sense of magiste- 
rial documents. 

Actually, however, infallible ecclesias- 
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tical statements have even less scope 
than do the biblical ones (even though 
this has not always been apparent in 
practice). Scripture is said to be posi- 
tively revelatory, while the church's 
teaching is simply “preserved from 
error.” From this it follows that the per- 
sonal theological opinions of the Church 
authorities, and speculations regarding 
what they would have said in the light 
of a new situation, are not decisive, but 
in the case of biblical authors, are to be 
taken very seriously. For example, it may 
be that Pius IX would have condemned 
Anglo-Saxon forms of democracy and 
liberalism if he had known about them, 
or that the Fathers at Trent would have 
anathematized Kiing if they had fore- 
seen his irenic attitude towards Protes- 
tant heresies, but the Roman Catholic 
need not feel bound by such considera- 
tions. Magisterial pronouncements have 
an official, legal character, and conse- 
quently only what they actually unam- 
biguously say, not the private opinions 
of their authors, is decisive. They must 
be read with exactly the legalistic pre- 
cision which lawyers and the courts em- 
ploy in dealing with law. Here is an- 
other technique, therefore, in addition 
to historical analysis, for narrowing the 
inerrant and irreformable point of dog- 
matic pronouncements. Unlike the re- 
finements of modern historiography, it 
is a method which has long been em- 
ployed by the theologians. 

Now it is easy enough to understand 
that these techniques open up immense 
and unpredictable possibilities for 
change and innovation, In terms of what 
might be called the technical legal op- 
portunities, it is conceivable that the 
Church might transform its interpreta- 
tion of its unalterable dogmas in the 
next hundred years as much or more 
than the Supreme Court has transmuted 
the understanding of the unaltered as- 
pects of the American Constitution in 
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the last hundred. Nevertheless, it would 
seem that any major effort to exploit 
these possibilities of change actually, 
even if not theoretically, turns the claim 
to unalterability and infallibility into a 
pretense and a fraud. 


In actual practice, some responsible 
Catholic theologians seem increasingly 
to treat the doctrinal decisions with 
even more freedom than do many Prot- 
estants. Indeed, to make a specific com- 
parison, even moderately liberal Luther- 
ans are likely to treat their own pro- 
fessedly reformable Confessions as in 
fact more definitive than Rahner or 
Kiing consider Chalcedon or Trent. Is 
it really candid and honest, then, to go 
on maintaining that Popes and Councils 
proclaim infallible and unalterable dog- 
mas? And does not such freedom under- 
mine the basic affirmation of the Roman 
Church that its faith is, and always has 
been, identical with that of the apostles? 

So much, then, for the question. It is, 
I hope, posed sharply enough, and yet 
not too sharply. In trying to answer it, 
we shall have to deal briefly with a 
number of crucial problems, each of 
which has generated whole libraries. 
Dogmatic fixity has lost its traditional 
role as the chief expression of the in- 
variability of the faith, but the claim to 
invariability has not been abandoned. 
Instead, the theological understanding 
of faith has been revolutionized in such 
a way that its self-identity through 
change can be plausibly maintained in 
the face of the modern emphasis on his- 
torical relativity. At the same time, the 
infallibility of dogma, despite the loss 
of its previous function, has not de- 
clined in importance. It is perhaps more 
important than ever, but in a new way 
and with a new meaning. A captious 
observer might say that we have here a 
prime example of a theological game of 
musical chairs in which everything 
seems to change even while actually re- 
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maining the same, but this would be 
decidedly unfair, for what we have 


rather is a theological attempt to pro- 


vide a rational justification for greater 
openness to the world and for the thesis 
that the church has unfailingly main- 
tained the “faith once and for all deliv- 
ered unto the saints” despite alterations 
in form and distortions in understand- 
ing. 

A non-Catholic might be inclined to 
say that the new understanding of faith 
and of its invariability through history 
is quite simply Protestant. The object of 
faith, that is to say, revelation, is more 
and more often said to be primarily 
reality, event, God’s mighty acts in his- 
tory, rather than truths which can be 
adequately expressed in propositional 
terms. Congruently with this, the faith 
which accepts revelation is described as 
the total personal response of the whole 
man, a new mode of existence, a new 
type of being or, to use more customary 
Catholic terms, an incarnational reality, 
a participation by the whole of the self 
in the new humanity which is Christ. 
Because faith involves the whole human 
being it necessarily does include an ele- 
ment of intellectual assent to proposi- 
tionally stated truths, but, in contrast to 
much of the theological tradition, this 
aspect of intellectual belief is no longer 
made the central defining characteristic. 

It is evident that this new view of the 
nature of faith and revelation makes it 
much easier to affirm that it remains one 
and the same through history, despite 
changing theological formulations and 
the addition of new dogmas. This fact is 
presumably the reason such views gain 
acceptance wherever the modern _his- 
torical consciousness has penetrated into 
the Catholic church. Of course, there are 
bastions of resistance, theologians who 
sull try to explain the development of 
doctrine as a process of logical deduc- 
tions from premises explicitly and con- 
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sciously believed by the apostles. But I 
think it is fair to say that under the 
sheer pressure of historical evidence such 
positions are gradually disappearing. 

However, it is sometimes objected that 
the newer views involve a kind of his- 
torical fideism, that they purchase im- 
munity from historical criticism at too 
high a cost, viz., that they make faith 
into so deep and inward a thing that 
the historian or biblical scholar can no 
longer say anything about whether it 
remains faithful to the original revela- 
tion. This accusation has been leveled 
against Newman, I think unfairly; but 
it does hold against a group of theol- 
ogians who present what R. Draguet 
calls a theological solution of the prob- 
lem.7 They hold, in effect, that the only 
relevant evidence as to whether a given 
development is implicitly contained or 
is in harmony with the original deposit 
is the decision of the magisterium. My 
impression is that, oddly enough, this 
opinion is favored by a good many of 
the scholars who insist most on a radical 
freedom in their biblical criticism. They 
are men of what might be called a phi- 
lological bent who believe that the his- 
torian can speak only of the surface 
meanings of a text. They can say noth- 
ing about the inner character of biblical 
faith, and about the conformity of the 
church to that faith. On these points, 
only what the Pope says counts. And be- 
cause of this very reason, because of the 
theological triviality of their often high- 
ly competent work, they feel at liberty 
to reach extreme conclusions on such 
questions as those of authorship or of 
the presence of legendary and mythical 
materials in the Bible. 


But my own opinion is that the bib- 
lically oriented Catholic theologian is 
right when he holds that this kind of 

7 J. H. Walgrave, Newman the Theologian, 


trans. A. V. Littledale, New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1960, p. 302. 
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theological positivism, of total reliance 
on the magisterium, is historically un- 
tenable. The philological approach, the 
surface reading of historical documents, 
represents a 19th century methodology 
which is now in the process of being 
definitely surpassed. Historiography has 
progressed since Newman’s or Harnack’s 
day, especially through the use of analyt- 
ic techniques borrowed from the exis- 
tential phenomenology, as well as from 
our keener appreciation of the socio- 
logical, economic and depth-psychologi- 
cal dimensions of human existence. In 
short, the modern historian is increas- 
ingly able to say, on what he at least 
considers objective grounds, something 
about whether a given change, or a given 


development, is in fact in conformity - 


with the faith of the early church. 


Stated in this abstract way, this ad- 
vance in historical methodology sounds 
much more difficult and forbidding than 
it actually is. In fact, all that is hap- 
pening is that modern historians, like 
contemporary educated men in general, 
are learning to think in a different way 
which, from the common sense point of 
view, is just as easy and just as natural 
as the old way, even though it takes 
thousands of books and many decades 
for the new approach to spread and de- 
velop. Oversimplifying, we might say 
that western intellectual _ reflective 
thought, especially since the middle ages, 
has been dominantly analytic and atom- 
istic. Only in the last hundred and fifty 
years or so have methods begun devel- 
oping for thinking with reasonable rigor, 
that is to say in a reflective scholarly 
way, what, for lack of a better term, 
might be called organic structures and 
processes. On the level of pre-reflective 
common sense, these aspects of reality are 
just as intelligible as are the atomistical- 
ly analyzable ones. Once we become fa- 
miliar with the new technique, we see 
that the aspects of reality with which 
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they deal are just as obvious to pre-re- 
flective common sense, and probably 
even more important, than the atomisti- 
cally analyzable components of reality on 
which scholarly attention has heretofore 
been focused. 


In order to see the application of all 
this to the nature of faith, let us use an 
organic analogy. Faith viewed as a total 
response does have an organic structure. 
This is obvious, for it is, after all, the 
structure of existence of human beings 
who are organisms, though of a unique 
sort. As in all organismic situations, this 
basic pattern or structure can retain its 
self-identity even though the explicit 
analytically identifiable components 
(such as doctrinal formulations, and 
modes of worship and practice) change 
and grow enormously. At the same time, 
certain types of variations, certain types 
of additions, are incompatible with the 
basic pattern. In addition to what might 
be called the clearly healthy and the 
clearly unhealthy developments, there 
are always changes (and these may be 
the most important) which it is impos- 
sible to evaluate on purely objective 
grounds. Here, the Catholic would say, 
there is nothing to do except rely on 
the teaching authority of the church, 
but this does not exclude the fact that 
extensive objective testing of the pos- 
sible biblical validity or invalidity of a 
given development can and must be 
done. 


A further implication of the organic 
character of faith is that both openness 
to the world and return to the sources 
are constantly necessary. Whatever has 
an organic character ceaselessly adjusts 
and re-adjusts itself to its changing en- 
vironment precisely in order to maintain 
the stability of its basic structure. There- 
fore, faith must be expressed differently 
in a new situation in order to remain 
the same. This means, on the one hand, 
that it assimilates whatever is beneficial 
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to it in its surroundings, for otherwise it 
would cease to grow, wither and die. It 
must welcome whatever is true and 
good, even when this is first discovered 
by its enemies. Everything genuinely 
valuable in human existence comes from 
God and will be united with Christ 
when he becomes all in all, as St. Paul 
puts it; in fact it is the Christian’s duty, 
as medieval writers liked to phrase it, 
to despoil the Egyptians. On the other 
hand, every organism develops new de- 
fenses against new threats; it must 
eliminate foreign and injurious bodies, 
infections and cancerous growths (i.e., 
originally good parts of its own sub- 
stance which lose their organic inter- 
connection with the rest of the body and 
run wild). For this reason, reform is 
everlastingly necessary. Corruptions and 
extraneous growths must constantly be 
removed in order to preserve the orig- 
inal structure of the faith, although this 
must be done cautiously in order to 
avoid damaging the healthy while re- 
moving the diseased, as Jesus himself 
suggests when he talks about allowing 
the wheat and the tares to grow together 
until the final judgment. 


Like all analogies, this one requires 
qualifications. I shall mention only one. 
In the case of a physical organism, one 
can identify with objective certainty 
when the basic structure is operating 
properly and when it is so corrupted 
that it loses its essential character, that 
is, becomes incapable of supporting 
physical life. Such precision is impos- 
sible in the case of spiritual organic 
structures, and so arguments on objec- 
tive grounds as to whether any given 
deviations from the original pattern of 
the faith destroy its essence, or which of 
two deviations is the more damaging, 
must always be inconclusive. For in- 
stance, the Reformers, even though this 
is not true of many of their successors, 
recognized that the visible unity of the 


church is part of the normative pattern 
of the existence of a Christian commu- 
nity, but they believed that it was less 
damaging to abandon this than to com- 
promise with the works’ righteousness 
and other corruptions of late medieval 
Catholicism. A Catholic of Kiing’s per- 
suasion will agree that both were dam- 
aging, but will hold that it was better 
to compromise with the corruptions than 
to fall into a schism which (he would 
then add) rapidly became a heresy. I can 
imagine, therefore, that it is theoretically 
possible that a vigorous Catholic and a 
vigorous Protestant might agree com- 
pletely in their theological premises ex- 
cept for a slight difference in their es- 
timates of the relative significance of two 
factors, both of which are considered 
important for the integrity of the faith. 
Of course, from this initially slight diver- 
gence, increasingly important differences 
would follow, but they would still be 
closer together in their systematic start- 
ing point than either of them would be 
to many of their Catholic and Protestant 
colleagues. Indeed, I suspect that this 
is precisely the relationship of men like 
Kiing and Barth. As a systematic the- 
ologian, Kiing is probably much closer 
to Barth than he is to even such men as 
Father Weigel, while Barth, whom some 
consider Calvin redivivus, is definitely 
closer to Kiing, theologically speaking, 
than he is to Bultmann or even Tillich. 


It is, I think, desirable to make an- 
other concrete application of the organic 


analogy, this time to the thorny prob- 


lem of Mariology. Biblically oriented 
Roman Catholic theologians sometimes 
express cautious disapproval—far too 
cautious, a Protestant will be inclined 
to think—of certain types of Marian the- 
ology and piety. These, they say, distort 
the original and normative pattern of 
Christian faith. This faith is theocen- 
tric through and through, christocentric, 
and—they add with increasing frequency 





—eschatological. To exalt Mary inde- 
pendently of Christ, in such a way as to 
distract attention from the sole suffi- 
ciency of Christ’s redemptive work, is 
therefore wrong. The Virgin is properly 
understood only when her whole being 
points men away from herself towards 
Christ. In my opinion a theologian such 
as Karl Rahner has given a theological 
interpretation of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Assumption which as- 
signs to these a religious meaning which 
is basically in harmony with biblical 
faith. This does not mean that he ad- 
vances any reasons which are to me in 
the least persuasive for accepting these 
doctrines. He simply makes them unob- 
jectionable. If given the meaning he 
proposes, Protestants would have no rea- 
son at all for protesting, so long as they 
were considered as private opinion, 
rather than official dogma. This is wide- 
ly recognized, perhaps especially in 
Lutheran circles, where it is chiefly the 
dogmatism of the Assumption which 
called forth protests. 

There is only one trouble with Rah- 
ner’s reinterpretation of the Marian 
dogmas and even this is not really an 
objection. By his own admission, what 
he considers the true theological and re- 
ligious significance of the dogma of the 
Assumption had never been thought of 
before he proposed it. Marian piety and 
theology has been a largely independent 
and sometimes dangerous growth which 
badly needs to be reintegrated into the 
Christological and theocentric unity of 
a properly structured Christian faith. 
Nevertheless, I suppose that a Protestant 
has to admit that there is nothing un- 
reasonable in this suggestion that some- 
thing good and true (viz., the dogma of 
the Assumption) could come out of an 
unbalanced and distorted Marian piety. 
Many contemporary Protestants seem to 
look at something like the social gospel 
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movement in the same way. It repre- 
sented, in their opinion, a dangerously 
one-sided form of the Christian faith 
which nevertheless taught us the funda- 
mental importance of social concern. 
Actually, this is only an application of 
a wider principle which we have already 
touched upon. Many truths which the 
church needs to assimilate arise first in 
the context of dangerous errors. It is no 
doubt terribly upsetting that God should 
take this roundabout way of instructing 
his church, but in view of the fact that 
not only the church but also the world 
belongs to God, we can scarcely accuse 
Him of being unreasonable. 


Perhaps we have said enough to make 
meaningful a summary statement re- 
garding the nature of dogmas. In prac- 
tice they appear to be relatively empty 
shells which can be filled with any one 
of a number of concrete religious mean- 
ings; they can be given an indefinitely 
large variety of theological interpreta- 
tions. Actually, therefore, to say that a 
dogma is infallible, inerrant and irre- 
formable is to assert that it is capable of 
being given an interpretation which is 
without error, that is, in full harmony 
with the truth. It is conceivable that 
some dogmas have never as yet been 
given such an interpretation, that even 
their original formulators understood 
them in a way which is in some respects 


erroneous, but in the providence of God, 


the authors of such a dogma have been 
preserved from interjecting their false 
opinions into the dogmatic statement in 
such fashion that it is irreformably er- 
roneous. It may sound like paradoxical 
sensationalism, but I quite seriously 
think that to say dogma is irreformable 
is logically equivalent in the practice of 
many contemporary Catholic theologians 
—even if not in their theory—to saying 
that its interpretation is reformable. In 
other words, to assert that a proposition 
is irreformably true is logically equival- 
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ent to asserting that it is not irreform- 
ably false. 


This may appear to make claims of 
infallibility, unalterability and all the 
rest sound like what polemical critics 
would call jesuitical casuistry. However, 
with the logic-chopping habitual to 
those who have at some time taught 
logic, I would maintain rather ardently 
that it is nothing of the sort, but is sim- 
ply a matter of technically precise 
thought. Given the revised understand- 
ing of faith and revelation which we 
have sketched, a dogmatic pronounce- 
ment, just because it is a necessarily 
brief and abstract statement about im- 
mensely rich concrete realities, inevita- 
bly has very little content of its own. 
The content, so to speak, must be im- 
ported from outside. This does not in 
the least imply that a dogma is reli- 
giously unimportant, or that it is mean- 
ingless or that it is impossibly ambigu- 
ous. It simply says that its function is a 
formal one. ‘To use a metaphor, what a 
dogma does is to draw a line across an 
indefinitely wide expanse of possible 
affirmations. On the one side are the 
affirmations which it excludes, which, if 
it is well-formulated, it clearly and un- 
ambiguously says are false. On the other 
side, is an indefinitely large number 
of mutually incompatible religious 
meanings and theological interpreta- 
tions which it admits as possibly true, 
but only one of which is actually true. 
It would be nonsense to demand of a 
dogma that it designate which one of 
its possible interpretations is the true 
one. It is no more possible to do this 
than to square a circle, for this would 
be equivalent to formulating a proposi- 
tion about non-physical realities which 
is logically incapable of being inter- 
preted incorrectly. Nor is it possible to 
limit the possible number of interpreta- 
tions @ priori, for there are as many log- 
ically consistent interpretations as their 


interpretative frameworks, and there are 
as many possible interpretative frame- 
works as there are human minds. 


In conclusion, then, on the basis not 
only of our investigation of Catholic 
theological practice, but also for logical 
and philosophical reasons, the positive 
theological meaning and concrete reli- 
gious significance of a dogmatic formu- 
lation must be viewed as coming from 
outside, from the Bible, the worship 
and life of the Christian community, and 
the general cultural and intellectual 
context. The primary function of a dog- 
ma must therefore be to exclude error; 
its role, not only as a matter of histori- 
cal fact but in the very nature of the 
case, must be primarily negative and de- 
fensive. 

Now from the Protestant point of 
view this is exceedingly important, for 
while it is quite capable of supporting 
an argument for the juridically or 
canonically binding character of dogma, 
it does not really justify infallibility or 
unalterability even in the precise and 
limited sense which I have described. 
This interpretation of dogma as funda- 
mentally defensive and negative supplies 
the rationale for the Lutheran (and 
Orthodox) position that while ecclesias- 
tically binding doctrines are necessary 
for the health of the church, they are 
not to be considered irreformable or in- 
fallible in the strict sense. On this view 
it is not necessary anxiously to seek for 
an acceptable interpretation of every 
word, of every clause, of doctrinal def- 
initions, as presumably the Roman 
Catholic must do. All that is afirmed— 
and this, to be sure, is a great deal—is 
that when the faith is vitally threatened, 
as by Arian heresy or late medieval cor- 
ruptions, God does not permit His 
church to be overcome by fundamental 
error, and so the main import of its doc- 
trinal decisions on such occasions must 
be considered permanently valid. This 
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is a necessary consequence of the defen- 
sive view, according to which dogma is 
an exceptional, not normal, protection 
of the health of the church, of its faith- 
fulness to its origins. The normal sources 
of that health are the Bible and, insep- 
arable from this, a sacramental and at 
the same time kerygmatic liturgy which 
presents in new and vital form the fun- 
damental pattern (Christocentric, euch- 
aristic and eschatological) of the wor- 
ship of the early church. But these all- 
important channels of the faith, once 
and for all delivered to the saints, are 
equally available, the Protestant would 
argue, outside the Roman Church. It is 
because these are so overwhelmingly de- 
cisive that he sees no need for dogmatic 
infallibility. 

Why, then, does the Roman Catholic, 
of the type we are describing, disagree? 
Like the Protestant, he holds that the 
Bible and the liturgy are fundamental. 
He admits that where these are being 
properly used, as in the first centuries, 
there is really no need for officially pro- 
claimed infallible dogmas. He admits 
that these primary preservers of the true 
faith can be frightfully perverted, with 
catastrophic consequences for the life of 
grace, even within a formally correct 
dogmatic framework. He further admits 
that it is by such things as the biblical 
and liturgical renewals—which, if any- 
thing, seem to be more hindered than 
helped by the ordinary view of doctrinal 
irreformability —that the life of the 
church is reformed into conformity with 
Christ Himself. Why, then, does he 
think it essential to have infallible, un- 
alterable and irreformable dogmas? 

There is no mystery in the answer to 
this. It is simply that the Roman Cath- 
olic reformer is convinced that the 
maintenance of the visible unity of the 
church is of essential importance because 
Christ came to bring unity, to reconcile 
all men to God and to each other, and 
that for human beings, dependent on 
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the visible as they are, visible unity is a 
necessary, though not sufficient, condi- 
tion for this work of reconciliation. If 
anything is evident from the lessons of 
history, a large and diverse human so- 
ciety, even when it is divinely estab- 
lished, cannot maintain its unity over 
long periods of time without becoming 
more and more organized and institu- 
tionalized. Furthermore, it cannot ad- 
just itself effectively to changing circum- 
stances unless there is present within it 
what political scientists call a sovereign 
authority and what theologians call an 
infallible one. Infallibility, therefore, 
is of vital importance in order to main- 
tain the unity of the church. It is there- 
fore also, of course, of great indirect im- 
portance for maintaining the vitality 
and the continuity of the faith. For one 
thing, belief in the importance of visible 
unity is an important element in the 
faith. To deny it is in effect to under- 
value the universal reconciling function 
of the work of Christ, or else to fall into 
the blatant individualistic spiritualism 
of supposing that mankind can be 
united by the bonds of an invisible love 
which is neither dependent on nor ex- 
pressed in visible institutional forms. It 
is also argued that it is through the 
maintenance of visible unity that the 
heritage of the early church is best pre- 
served, often no doubt in the form of 
empty husks and misshapen shells, but 
nevertheless in such a way that the 
heritage is there to be revived and re- 
filled with its vital content, rather than 
dispersed, scattered, and largely lost, as 
in schismatic and heretical bodies. 
There is nothing novel in this argu- 


ment for infallibility. The only point 
in this investigation which was unexpect- 
ed, at least for me, was the discovery 
that the practical meaning of infallibil- 
ity has radically shifted for those theol- 
ogians who are sensitive to the results 
of historical studies and are involved in 
the biblical, liturgical and patristic re- 
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vivals. Magisterial pronouncements, in- 
cluding infallible ones, are relatively un- 
important for them in the central the- 
ological task of struggling for a fuller 
and more faithful apprehension of the 
saving truth that is in Jesus Christ. But 
even if it may have lost the function of 
directly guaranteeing that the church 
still believes as the apostles did, these 
theologians give infallibility another 
role, another meaning, more juridical 
and less doctrinal. Infallibility is fun- 
damentally sovereignty. This is the 
power to settle issues which need to be 
decided, to reject errors which need to 
be rejected in a final authoritative and 
unappealable way. The need for such 
an authority is the same as the need for 
a final court of appeal in a civil society. 
Without it, fragmentation and civil war 
will develop. Because of his conviction 
of the importance of the rule of law and 
order, of unity, the Roman Catholic, 
like the good citizen of any society, will 
insist on respect and obedience to this 
final court of appeal. He will not always 
agree with the wisdom of its decisions, 
he might not even agree with what he 
supposes was the intention of their au- 
thors, but out of concern for the welfare 
of the society he will insist on obedience 
unless he is ordered to act (or, in the 
case of the church, believe) something 
which is flatly contradictory to his con- 
science—that is to say, he will obey as 
long as he can give the supreme law 
of the society an acceptable interpreta- 
tion. The fact that most people, includ- 
ing perhaps the Supreme Court, inter- 
pret a given decision unacceptably 
makes no fundamental difference. He 
will argue for his own interpretation, he 
will try to get it adopted, as long as it 
is not clearly forbidden. All the while 
he will hope (and, in the case of the 
church, believe) that the present er- 
roneous interpretation and evil conse- 


quences of a given decision will eventu- 
ally be removed.® 

To be sure, there are great differences 
in the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
to the Pope and to the Supreme Court. 
He believes that the church is guided 
and protected from fundamental error 
by the Holy Spirit. Consequently he 
holds, in reference to decisions which 
might seem to him especially inadequate 
or misleading—e.g., the Tridentine de- 
crees on justification—that the situation 
made it in effect impossible to decide 
otherwise; that a different action would 
have had worse effects, that the church 
chose the lesser of the evils with which 
it was confronted, and that it will al- 
ways be possible in reference to both 
past and future decisions to find a good 
and acceptable way of obeying them. 

I hope it is clear from this description 
why there is nothing fundamentally sub- 
versive, from the internal Catholic point 
of view, about the newer progressive, or 
even revolutionary, forces within Roman 
Catholicism. Just as an American citizen 
can be an outright radical, and yet, be- 
cause of respect for the Constitution, be 
thoroughly loyal under a disturbingly re- 
actionary administration, so also we can 
understand the loyalty of many Roman 
Catholics to their church. Similarly, just 
as the greatest contributions to the 
health of our society are often made by 
men who are deeply committed to re- 
form, and yet cherish the ideals of the 
founding fathers and the values of law 
and order, a similar process can well 
take place within the context of the 





? Although not generally expressed as starkly 
as I have done, this attitude and line of argu- 
ment become quite explicit in some theologians, 
such as Otto Karrer and Johannes Hessen. Their 
autobiographical sketches make this particu- 
larly clear. J. Hessen. Geistige Kdmpe Zeit 
im Spiegel eines Lebens, Niirnberg, Glock u. 
Lutz, 1959; O. Karrer, ‘‘Autobiographisches,” 
Begegnung der Christen (ed. M. Roesele & O. 
Cullmann) Stuttgart, 1960, pp. 12-24. 





Roman Church. The reforming move- 
ments now in progress within Cathol- 
icism have this balance, this “safeness.” 
They are, perhaps, the first movements 
of this sort since the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. This present ferment differs fun- 
damentally from the Jansenist or mod- 
ernist explosions, and evidence accumu- 
lates that the ecclesiastical authorities 
are coming more and more to recognize 
this fact, although there are doubtless a 
great many of “the old guard” who are 
deeply disturbed. Reactionary voices 
seem unlikely to dominate the coming 
Council, and we may therefore expect 
that it will not hinder~and will thereby 
tacitly approve-both the return to the 
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sources and the attitude of greater open- 
ness to the modern world. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the significance of these develop- 
ments for the non-Catholic. I have sim- 
ply tried to understand and explain how 
loyal Catholics can be deeply engaged in 
what, even in Protestant terms, must be 
called the Christian reformation of the 
church. Some will rejoice that this is 
so and be challenged to a new sense of 
openness to and responsibility for their 
Catholic brethren. Others, including 
some who call themselves Christian, will 
regret it. But no man and no group will 
be able to avoid responding in one way 
or the other to this new situation. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE COUNCILS 


bar COUNCILS have always met to deal 
with questions of faith, questions 
of Church discipline and practical prob- 
lems affecting a local Church or the 
Church as a whole. Thus in the middle 
ages, problems of international Chris- 
tian policy were often considered, such 
as peace between Christian princes, the 
“Truce of God,” war against heretics 
such as the Albigensians or against the 
infidels who were in possession of the 
Holy Places.’ 

To raise the problem of the authority 
of the Councils is equivalent to raising 
the problem of the Church in regard to 
the matters we have just enumerated. 
In other words, the authority of the 
Councils is only one particular applica- 
tion of the general authority of the 
Church in matters of faith and morals 
and in those that concern the Christian 
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life. And this particular case is at the 
sare time a special case, since the work 
of the Councils shows in a more obvi- 
ous manner certain aspects of the 
Church's constitution which in the or- 
dinary course of life are in danger of 
being thrust into the background of our 
thoughts as believers. In fact, a Council 
is the Church in act at a given place in 


the world and at a given moment in 
history. 


This danger is a real one in our West- 
ern Church, excessively centralized as it 
is, and still too closely modelled on the 
European if not the Mediterranean at- 
titude of mind. We are only too well 
aware of the fact. Our lay people during 
these last few centuries of the Counter- 


Reformation and of struggles against 
rationalism have forgotten that they 
too have a genuine responsibility in the 
life of the Church. We are less aware 
that during this same period too many 
bishops have failed to recognize the true 
meaning of their episcopal vocation and 
have tended to consider themselves as 
mere mouthpieces of the Roman author- 
ity, which apparently was sufficient of 
itself to guide and govern the Church. 
Before the accession of John XXIII, 
there was a fairly widespread view that 
Councils were no longer necessary. The 
Roman congregations were adequate for 
all purposes. But Providence has decided 
otherwise, and we should thank God for 
this, for already the Church is uncon- 
sciously benefiting in large measure 
from the fact. Although the number of 
bishops who have the right to vote has 
made the organization of this great 
Christian assembly more difficult, mod- 
ern means of communication make it 
possible for all to share in the work of 
the Council more intensively than was 
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formerly the case. It is an undeniable 
fact that a new sense of the Church has 
come into being in the souls of the faith- 
ful and of the members of the Hier- 
archy. This was inevitable, for the Coun- 
cils manifest in a living and concrete 
fashion the life of the Church which is 
in us by the operation of Christ and of 
his Spirit. 

We propose to divide this lecture into 
two parts. In the first, we shall analyze 
the dogmatic and theological nature of 
the Church’s authority in matters of 
faith and discipline, and this is the more 
important section. We shall then apply 
these principles to the Councils, bearing 
in mind above all the different charac- 
ter assumed by the latter in the course 
of history. Such differences, however, 
have never destroyed the fundamental 
unity in the structure of the Councils 
as a whole. We shall explain the prin- 
cipal rules for the interpretation of 
conciliar texts, and point out how in- 
discreet or fanatical forms of obedience 
are distortions that inevitably falsify the 
meaning of the Councils’ witness and 
thus attack the work of the Holy Spirit. 


The Dogmatic Foundation of Religious 
Authority in the Church. 


General Principles 


-” WE WANT to deepen our grasp of the 

divine mystery which operates 
through the authority of the Church, we 
must above all remind ourselves of cer- 
tain truths, for they have a profoundly 
religious value and alone make genuine 
ecumenical work possible, since they 
deliver us once and for all from any 
clericalist pride or from our sectarian 
complacency. 

In matters of faith, no man, not even 
the Pope or the bishops, possesses the 
truth. Faith is a divine truth. Christ 
himself, the Word of the Father and 
the only “way, truth and life,” continu- 
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ally gives himself to his Church in the 
outpouring of his Spirit. This divine 
truth possesses us. And it possesses us in 
three ways. It commands our acceptance 
with the very authority of Christ and of 
God. It gives itself to us as lifegiving 
truth, and therefore not as abstract or 
speculative. And finally, it always re- 
mains itself, that is, a divine truth 
which of necessity transcends our pow- 
ers of understanding and our capacity 
to express it in human language. All our 
human thoughts and formulae will al- 
ways fall short of God's fullness. But 
since the truth possesses us in this way, 
we must go on to recognize at the level 
of our own action that any reflection 
on the data of faith—and such reflection 
occurs whenever a Council is held—in- 
volves an authority which is not ours, 
involves too the need for a living wit- 
ness and a deep sense of humility and 
of our unworthiness. All reflection on 
the data of faith is in a word, a dia- 
conia, a ministry—in the old sense of 
the word, a service—of the Word. To 
this point we shall shortly return. 


Truth takes possession of us. But we 
must go a step further. It does not take 
possession of us individually, for this 
truth is entrusted first of all to the 
Church. Similarly, at the level of the 
Church as a whole, we cannot strictly 
say: “The Church is in possession of the 
truth, of the true faith.” Yet the true 
faith is unfailingly entrusted to the 
Church, the Body of Christ and the 
Bride of the Lord. It is entrusted to her 
as a sacred heritage which never be- 
comes her own property. In other words, 
the sum total of her teaching will never 
exhaust all its wealth. The Church, too, 
necessarily lives a life of diaconia and 
that is why she is called our Lord’s 
Bride. 


This religious view of the mystery of 
the Church alone makes it possible for 
us to understand the words of the Holy 
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Father, who has so frequently called on 
us to see the Council as an invitation 
to our separated brethren to join us in 
seeking the unity which Christ is pre- 
paring for us. If the Church were sim- 
ply in possession of the truth in the 
over-simplified and commonly held sense, 
all she would have to do would be to 
wait benevolently for the heretics to re- 
turn. But if this truth is entrusted to 
her as a sacred heritage, she too must 
ceaselessly purify herself in adoration 
and faith, and by a renewal of Christian 
life bear witness before the world to this 
truth which, although it gives her life, 
yet also transcends her. Only then will 
she be able to begin the oecumenical 
dialogue with that deep sense of humil- 
ity and charity which alone make it 
possible. 


The Word of the Father became in- 
carnate in the Son, God’s Word, and 
continues to become incarnate in the 
Church. “To become incarnate” means 
to adopt the human condition in all its 
fullness, and while doing so, to recreate 
it from within according to the rhythm 
of the Trinitarian life. Here lies the 
noblest of Christian paradoxes, the 
paradox of divine love. We must hold 
that in a certain sense Christ made his 
own human nature divine in the very 
process of making it human. In other 
words, only God could so completely 
regenerate humanity. This mystery of 
love was expressed in its absolute per- 
fection in the union of the eternal Son 
with his own human nature. But through 
his Spirit the Father united the whole 
of humanity to Christ in the Church. In 
both cases, this mystery of grace does 
not destroy our human situation; it 
purifies it from sin and makes it new 
in Christ. 


We have now to ask what this human 


condition is in relation to the preserva- 
tion of truth. Every human truth is ac- 
quired, elaborated and developed with- 
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in a community. None of us can think 
without using a language, without us- 
ing words. This is so true that the dis- 
covery of certain aspects of truth is 
sometimes impeded by the fact that 
some languages do not possess words 
or the grammatical constructions which 
are found in others. In order to think 
we need not only words that correspond 
to abstract concepts, but also—and this 
to a far greater extent—we need symbols. 
It is only too clear that this whole lin- 
guistic, symbolical, rational and poetical 
heritage is the particular possession of 
a given people, a given race, a given 
human community. 

The most inspired thinker can only 
become a philosopher or a poet if his 
education in the family and at school 
has made it possible for him to share in 
this national heritage. But even then, 
no progress can be made by thought ex- 
cept through the dialogue between man 
and man, through that strange dance of 
question and answer that develops when 
complementary points of view are 
brought face to face. There is a dia- 
logue between individual persons, be- 
tween groups, between periods of time. 
We are all aware of the swing of the 
pendulum which takes the thought of a 
nation from one extreme to the other 
and so makes it possible to progress in 
the discovery of truth. The human race 
thinks somewhat in the same way as it 
walks. It is its state of unstable equilib- 
rium which makes it able to move for- 
ward, Thought at rest is dead thought. 

Sometimes we even have the impres- 
sion that the human race has a kind of 
communitarian soul, for at certain mo- 
ments in history, considerations that are 
Strangely similar to one another arise 
unexpectedly in different areas of a 
given continent among persons who 
have never seen one another and never 
read one anothers’ writings. The solitary 
thinker is an illusion. To think in soli- 





tude is in fact to run the risk of old age 
because it is to shut oneself up alone 
with one’s memories and so to lose the 
lifegiving contact with the community. 


Application of These Principles 
to the Church. 


When Christ entrusted his truth to 
his Church, he showed the respect of 
the Creator for his work, by respecting 
the communitarian fabric of our 
thought. His Word is to be preserved by 
the Christian community, by the “peo- 
ple of God.” And the Christian commu- 
nity cannot preserve the Word by fixing 
it once and for all in static formulae, for 
this would involve the death of our 
faith. It must preserve it by living this 
truth in the Liturgy, in its public and 
private life, by defending it against 
heresies within and attacks from with- 
out, by preserving the Word “in its 
heart,” as did the Blessed Virgin, and 
not merely in its head; and so it will 
discover throughout its long history new 
meanings, wider and more rewarding 
relations and horizons. This is the proc- 
ess known as the evolution of Christian 
dogma. The only difference between the 
Church’s thought and that of any other 
people on earth lies in the fact that her 
thought is ever less isolated than secular 
thought. It is the thought of the Bride 
of Christ, who has granted her his Spirit, 
who remains with her until the end of 
time. This is why the Church cannot 
err, this is why she is infallible, for she 
meditates on the Word of her Bride- 
groom in this constantly renewed dia- 
logue with his Spirit. 

It is especially important, in connec- 
tion with our subject, to note that this 
sacred deposit is entrusted primarily to 
the Church as a whole, to the “Cath- 
olica,” as St. Augustine already called 
her. She alone is unable to err, for she 
alone is the Bride of Christ. This “Cath- 
olica’”’ is the Church as the Body of the 
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Lord, as the people of God throughout 
time and space, according to the apt 
phrase of Vincent of Lerins: quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus, 
what is believed everywhere, always and 
by all. Here again, we find that the laity 
have a vocation which cannot be taken 
from them, anointed as they are as liv- 
ing members of the Church by Baptism 
and Confirmation. And we should not 
forget that the Pope and the bishops be- 
fore receiving their office, were (and still 
remain) members of the body of the 
faithful, baptized and confirmed believ- 
ers. 


But in God’s people, as St. Paul says, 
“there are different kinds of service, 
though it is the same Lord we serve, and 
different manifestations of power, 
though it is the same God who mani- 
fests his power everywhere in all of us.” 
(1 Cor. 12. 4-6.) In a word, there are vari- 
ous missions within the Church, but all 
are manifestations of the one power of 
the Trinity. We can never forget these 
two complementary aspects of the 
Church, this diversity of ministries in 
the unity of the Trinitarian grace. The 
diversity is therefore a real one, it is 
holy and so hierarchic, but it is also 
organic since it is constantly renewed by 
grace and so never loses its fundamental 
unity. St. Paul continues: “The revela- 
tion of the Spirit is imparted to each, to 
make the best advantage of it” for the 
common good which is the building up 
of the Church of Christ, a theme which 
runs right through the next chapter 
(1 Cor. 14. 3,4,5,17,26.) 

There are different charisms and min- 
istries. First of all there is the Ordo 
Episcoporum, the Order of Bishops, suc- 
cessor to the College of the Apostles. 
There is the Presbyterion, the priestly 
Order, destined to be auxiliary to the 
episcopate, and through its rite of Ordi- 
nation sharing in several of the liturgical, 
pastoral and governing functions of the 
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episcopate. There is the people of God, 
which, under the guidance of its reli- 
gious leaders, and one with them in 
faith, is to bear its witness as a body of 
believers before the world. 

As we have already said, all are bap- 
tized and confirmed. Since this is so, all 
have received the strictly common voca- 
tion of witnesses to the truth and grace 
within them, and they are to bear this 
witness both within and outside of the 
Church. From this standpoint, the Pope, 
the bishops, priests and laity all have 
the same responsibilities. From this fun- 
damental point of view there is a simi- 
larity between the Church and our dem- 
ocratic institutions. It is even true to say 
that this aspect of the Church gave rise 
to the democracies of today. True de- 
mocracy is only possible in Christen- 
dom. 

But the Church is not a democracy on 
the Western model. Nor is she an amor- 
phous mass of believers sharing in the 
same religious enthusiasm (the sectarian 
idea) or observing the same code of 
moral and religious life (this is the rab- 
binical conception and is always latent 
among us Christians). ‘The Church is a 
Hierarchy, which, according to the ety- 
mological sense of the Greek word, 
means a community governed by a 
sacred authority. She is also a people 
with a hierarchical organization, that is, 
a people in which each individual has 
received a place corresponding to his 
vocation. 


Now that we have established this 
fundamental point of view, without 
which all that we are about to say would 
run the risk of complete distortion, we 
can now apply ourselves solely to the 
study of the nature and work of this 
charismatic authority which has been 
given by Christ to the Church. 

And here we at once meet the other 
axiom to which we have already al- 
luded. Since authority is divine, it is 
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never the private possession of any man. 
It is divine and was given by the Father 
to his Son, our Risen Lord, who is the 
one and only High Priest, just as he 
alone is our King. Every other exercise 
of authority becomes by the same token, 
and in a very real sense, diaconia, a min- 
istry. “Minister” means “servant.” We 
have already seen that we do not possess 
truth, it possesses us. So too, we do not 
possess authority, authority possesses us. 
I must apologize for insisting so much 
on this basic principle, but history shows 
that, unfortunately, few truths are so 
easily forgotten as this one. How many 
times did not our Lord have to return 
to it as he taught the Apostles! The 
neglect of it in practice leads to clerical- 
ism in all its forms and this is a great 
cause of scandal to our separated breth- 
ren. It is tragic even that it is this par- 
ticular abuse of authority which so easily 
arises in fervent Christian communities. 
It is true to say that the respect shown 
by the faithful towards their pastors be- 
comes a dangerous temptation for the 
latter to fail to recognize the profound 
religious and christocentric nature of 
every form of the exercise of authority 
in the Church. 


If we insist on the aspect of service 
(diaconia) in the ministry of authority, 
it is not with the idea that we ought to 
diminish the majesty of this authority of 
the Church, as did the Reformation. On 
the contrary we are convinced that in 
reality the Church of Christ, which is 
the apostolic and Roman Church, 
speaks to us in the name of God. No 
authority in the world possesses any . 
power like it. No secular power can bind 
men’s consciences as she does. None of 
them can demand such sacrifices as she 
does. None of them deserves that de- 
voted obedience which is characteristic 
of the Catholic attitude. 


This hierarchical authority is in fact 
unique. It cannot be compared to any 
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authority known to us in the various 
societies of men. That is why it is difh- 
cult fo exercise it with great purity of 
heart. It is unique from different points 
of view. No human authority demands 
such renunciation from the men who 
are invested with it. 

It is never identified with a person, 
and this for three reasons. We have al- 
ready mentioned two of them. God is 
the only source of this authority and 
that is why its ministry is a holy dia- 
conia. In addition this authority cannot 
dispense with the light that emanates 
from the Body of Christ, the light she 
possesses in the witness of her faithful. 
For if the divine Spirit inspires the Hier- 
archy, it is the same Spirit who prays 
and bears witness in the life of the faith 
ful. It is the same Spirit who guides the 
former in its mission of authority and 
inspires the latter in its mission of wit- 
ness and obedience. It is therefore the 
same Spirit who maintains and gives 
life to this charismatic and “‘pneumatic”’ 
dialogue, who maintains the life of faith 
within the Church. Hence the authority 
of the Hierarchy is never purely identi- 
cal with the person of the bishop or 
priest. 

There is a third reason for this and 
it is more clearly evident when a Coun- 
cil is held. No bishop possesses personal 
infallibility, and even that of the Pope 
has to be properly understood. The 
Council of the Vatican did not condemn 
the need for a dialogue of faith between 
the Pope on the one hand and the 
bishops together with their faithful on 
the other. The Vatican definition was 
directed solely against the remains of 
Gallican and conciliar teaching which 
held that the authority of a pontifical 
definition depended on the subsequent 
approval of a Council or of the college 
of bishops.* 

Hence in a Council it is the Episco- 
pate in communion with the Pope 
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which pronounces on truths of faith or 
which decrees reforms. Episcopal infalli- 
bility is therefore a charism possessed 
by the episcopal Order in communion. 
At the same time it remains one partic- 
ular aspect of the basic infallibility of 
the whole Church, of the “Catholica,” 
an ultimate and particular specific char- 
acteristic determined by the authorita- 
tive function of the bishops in the body 
of the Church. It is, moreover, note- 
worthy that the Vatican Council de- 
cided to define the “personal infallibil- 
ity’ of the Pope by firmly linking it to 
the infallibility of the whole Church. 
We are continually meeting this com- 
munitarian view of the Church, and not 
the “atomistic” standpoint to which our 
rationalist individualism has accustomed 
us. 

We have just used the word “com- 
munion.” Communion is a_ concept 
which, unfortunately, has scarcely any 
further interest for us in the West. Yet 
it has remained quite universal and cen- 
tral in the East and is known as “koi- 
nonia” or in Russian as “sobornost.”” We 
must not forget that it is precisely this 
primal conviction, that the bishops can- 
not exercise their authority fully in the 
Church unless they remain in “com- 
munion” with their brethren in the 
Episcopate, which has given rise to the 
institution of Councils. Hence the “com- 
munion” between large or small local 
churches in the person of their bishop 
preceded the appearance of Councils 
and was one of the basic reasons for 
their inauguration.$ 


What, then, is meant by living in 
communion? Above all, it is communion 
in the same faith, that is, a constant care 
to compare the way faith is expressed 
in the Creeds and in Christian life with 


the “sensus fidei,” the way the faith is 
understood, to judge by the expression 
given to it in the other churches. It is 
therefore a constant care not to lose 
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touch with the living witness of the 
“Catholica” or the “Oikoumene” as it 
was then called. This anxiety was com- 
posed of different elements; it was €x- 
pressed above all in the awareness of 
the bishops as successors of the Apostles, 
that they possessed a certain jurisdiction 
over the Church as a whole. This aspect 
is still always in evidence whenever a 
Council is held, although it must be 
admitted that theology has hardly even 
begun to concern itself with it. This 
anxiety also revealed the bishops’ sense 
of their responsibility in the Church. 
The forms in which they gave expres- 
sion to their faith could not be a matter 
of indifference to the Church as a whole. 
If they condemned heretics, this was of 
great importance for the life of the 
Church beyond the limits of their own 
episcopal or patriarchal jurisdiction. In 
other words, they felt they were under 
an obligation to invite the other 
Churches to share in the witness of 
their own community. Thirdly, this 
anxiety arose from a need to bring their 
own particular ideas to the bar of the 
“Catholica.” No bishop thought he could 
be the ultimate court of appeal in a 
matter of faith, or even in a matter of 
discipline which (like the date of 
Easter) concerned the whole Church. 

This communion was broygght about 
by frequent journeys, by exchanges of 
letters or delegations between one 
Church and another, and by commu- 
nicating information as to disciplinary 
decrees, liturgical texts, definitions of 
faith and creeds used at baptism. Its 
highest expression was found in the 
common participation in “the sacra- 
ments of faith,” and especially in the 
Holy Eucharist. In the ancient basilica, 
the bishop celebrated with his priests 
around him. When it became necessary 
in Rome to increase the number of 


churches and services, the officiating 


priests received from the Pope during 
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Mass the “fermentum,” that is, a par- 
ticle of the bread consecrated at the 
pontifical Mass. They thus showed that 
they were in communion with the pon- 
tifical Eucharist. 

All this has ceased to be customary 
and has disappeared to a certain extent 
from our consciousness of the Church. 
We may even venture to say that our 
bishops are only very rarely interested 
in religious questions outside their own 
diocesan jurisdiction. This is a tragic 
fact in our times when unbelievers and 
pagans are anxious to unify the world 
by means of intensive international col- 
laboration, while it is difficult to bring 
Catholics together on the international 
plane and to make them forget their 
barriers of race, language, nationality, 
and their religious ghetto. We are ac- 
customed to leave this kind of work to 
the Roman Congregations and to the 
Pope; it is no longer considered a mat- 


ter of life and death for each local 
Church. 


We might add a fourth reason to 
prove that episcopal authority is not 
identified with the bishop as a person. 
It is dogmatic in character and will at 
the same time make it possible a little 
later to describe the nature of this hier- 
archical authority, which is unique be- 
cause instituted by Christ and brought 
into the world by his Spirit. 

When Protestants consider the infal- 
libility which Catholics acknowledge in 
the Pope and in their bishops, they are 
prone to think of this charism as a par- 
ticular revelation on God's part. God 
tells the bishops in a vision or in a 
dream, as he did with the ancient pro- 
phets, what he eventually wishes to re- 
veal to the Roman Church. 


This idea is obviously false. Revela- 
tion was closed after Christ’s preaching 
on earth and the foundation of the 
apostolic Church by the Holy Spirit. In 
this respect there is an essential differ- 
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ence between the bishops and the Apos- 
tles. The latter were the founders of the 
Church because they were the privi- 
leged witnesses of Christ’s Resurrection 
and the mouthpieces of the Holy Spirit, 
who was given to them so that Christ’s 
work in them might be completed. ‘The 
bishops are in no sense founders. The 
Church is “guardian and mistress of the 
Word” (Vat. Sess. IV, ch. 3): they pre- 
serve the deposit of revelation. Their 
infallibility, and hence also their au- 
thority, is limited to interpreting, in 
new ways adapted to the circumstances 
and needs of the time, the truths re- 
vealed to the apostolic Church by 
Christ and confirmed by his Spirit. And 
they must do this without falsifying 
them. 


Thus the charism of the Episcopate 
does not rest on a particular revelation. 
When the Pope or the bishops speak or 
write to us, they are not inspired in the 
sense of the word as it is applied to the 
authors of Scripture. The _ Biblical 
writers possessed the charism of inspira- 
tion, that is, the efficacious assistance of 
the Holy Spirit which makes their writ- 
ings at the same time the Word of God 
itself. God speaks to us in the Holy 
Scripture through the instrumentality of 
the sacred writers. God does not speak 
to us in the same way through the in- 
strumentality of the Pope, the bishops 
or the Councils. It is therefore very im- 
portant to note that there is an essential 
difference between a text in Holy Scrip- 
ture and a conciliar text. It must be ad- 
mitted that a spirituality of obedience, 
or a certain form of “‘popolatry” due to 
reactions following on the Vatican Coun- 
cil, have sometimes made us forget these 
important distinctions. 


What then is the nature of this epis- 
copal or conciliar authority? Theology 
has a precise term for it. It is neither 
revelation nor inspiration, it is the as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit. This concept 
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of assistance has two aspects. Above all 
it implies the need for the study of the 
sources of our faith: Scripture and Tra- 
dition. The bishops must consult the 
Bible and the life of the Church. This 
study, which is, at the same time, a 
form of prayer, they themselves under- 
take or else entrust to their theolo- 
gians, canonists or other specialists, lay- 
men if necessary. As we have already 
seen, the witness of the Church as a 
whole is important. In this reflection on 
the data of revelation, the bishops are 
assisted by the Holy Spirit, that is, the 
conclusions they reach do not falsify the 
data of revelation. The “conclusions,” 
be it noted, since the arguments used at 
a Council do not possess the same guar- 
antees of infallibility as the conclusions. 
In fact only the conclusions involve the 
bishops’ hierarchical authority and_ be- 
long to their authoritative mission. As 
we shall see later, this statement im- 
poses very clear rules for the interpreta- 
tion of conciliar texts, as well as for the 
interpretation of every episcopal or pon 
tifical declaration. 


Nor is this assistance of the same char- 
acter under all conditions; as we have 
seen, Councils define the faith, decree 
reforms or attempt to solve practical 
problems of Christian living that affect 
the Church as a whole. 

Theologians speak of a positive assts- 
tance, whenever a Council defines a 
truth of faith or a central point of Chris- 
tian morals. This positive assistance 
guarantees that conciliar definitions 
genuinely express a revealed truth in 
matters of faith or morals. 

Since it is a question of assistance 
granted to human study, it is easy to un- 
derstand that these conciliar formulae 
are not necessarily the best possible, the 
only possible, or the most complete. It 
is possible for the Church to fall short 
on all these points, because for instance, 
theology at any given time may be de- 
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fective, because the bishops allow them- 
selves to be carried away by partisan 
considerations, etc. Yet the assistance we 
are speaking of is a positive one. This 
means that, in spite of human weak- 
nesses at a given period or among a 
group of men, the Holy Spirit himself 
guarantees that what is asserted is tr- 
revocably true. from God’s point of view 
because divine truth is eternal. Hence 
what a Council asserts really expresses 
the divine mystery although in a human 
and therefore always imperfect manner. 
This is why these definitions are called 
dogmas of faith; they bind our con- 
science and are binding on our faith. 


The assistance of the Holy Spirit is 
of quite a different character when ec- 
clesiastical reforms are in question. In 
this field our human situation prevents 
us from achieving permanent results, 
for the conditions of our life are in con- 
stant evolution. At a still deeper level, 
all concrete legislation, including that 
of the Church, inevitably involves ad- 
vantages and serious disadvantages. The 
Church will often have to “choose the 
lesser of two evils.” Hence in such case, 
we use only the term—negative assistance, 
—which means that conciliar or ponti- 
fical decrees cannot run counter to faith 
or offer:any grave threat to any of the 
Church's constituent factors, for exam- 
ple, in matters concerning the sacra- 
ments, The guarantee is negative, for 
these practical problems do not belong 
directly to the domain of faith. In these 
cases, we are not speaking of dogmas of 
faith, but of conciliar decrees, canon 
law, ecclesiastical reform. It is no longer 
a matter of revealed truth, but of “ec- 
clesiastical truth or certitude,” that is, 
in fact, truth whose authenticity is guar- 
anteed by the negative assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. This latter point is still a 
subject of theological controversy, and 
we are not attempting here to advance 


proofs to justify our point of view; we 
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confine ourselves to stating it. In our 
opinion, it is of great importance for 
the formation of a more adult religious 
consciousness in priests and people. 


It could be objected that all these 
distinctions may well occupy the leisure 
hours of a theologian, but that they are 
of no interest at all for priests in their 
apostolic work or for laymen. We are 
convinced that the opposite is the case. 
At this present hour in the history of 
the Church, laymen can no longer do 
without an adult and instructed faith. 
If so many priests and laymen have 
found themselves upset, scandalized or 
anxious in the presence of the liturgical 
and canonical reforms of recent Popes, 
or the enormous work which is being 
done in theology and Biblical exegesis 
(and this work has its echoes in preach- 
ing and catechetical instruction), it is 
because they put everything to do with 
their religion on the same absolute and 
eternal level—the Trinity and the eu- 
charistic fast, the nature of the Episco- 
pate and the wearing of cassocks, the 
unity of the Church and the use of La- 
tin, the creation and the origin of Eve 
in Adam's rib, original sin and the apple 
of paradise, etc., etc. There are in our 
faith certain realities or truths that are 
absolute and irrevocable and come to 
us from God; there are also theological 
explanations of these same realities or 
truths, whose content is divine but whose 
mode of presentation is human, and so 
therefore relative. There are the opinions 
of the schools and there is canon law, 
which repeats certain principles of na- 
tural law. There are laws directly pro- 
mulgated by God, and also laws which, 
since they are promulgated by the 
Church are therefore reformable; final- 
ly, there are our Western and national 
customs and habits of thought, which 
are only the concrete form in which the 
white race or a given Western people 
lives its Catholic faith. All these reali- 
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ties and truths involve varying degrees 
of certitude, of sanctity and of religious 
value. They are often made obligatory 
for us by ecclesiastical authority, but 
this act of authority also implies dif- 
ferent degrees of obligation. It is high 
time our people realized this. 

We have up to this point been stu- 
dying the nature of hierarchical author- 
ity, its limits and its greatness. Above 
all, we have emphasized its character as 
a “diaconia,” a service done to God, 
Christ and his Spirit, a service done to 
men, to the Church. “The Son of Man 
did not come to have service done him; 
he came to serve others” (Matt. 20. 28). 
The Greek Matthew here uses the word 
“diakonein.” It is this “ministry” which 
confers on ecclesiastical authority all its 
strength, majesty and sanctity. What in- 
terest has the opinion of Angelo Ron- 
calli for me, even in religious matters? 
But as a Catholic, I revere in him the 
successor of Peter, the representative of 
Christ. I am not especially interested in 
the necessarily diverse opinions of all 
the unknown foreigners who will soon 
meet at Rome for the second oecumeni- 
cal Council of the Vatican, but as a 
Catholic, I respect the teaching of this 
worldwide Episcopate, the successor of 
the Apostolic College, which will speak 
to me in the name of God. We now 
come, therefore, to the second part of 
our paper, in which we shall study the 
concrete exercise of this hierarchical au- 
thority in a Council. 


The Authority of Councils. 


A’ WE SAID a moment ago, hierarchical 

authority is above all a diaconia. 
All the Councils have met in the name 
of the Holy Spirit. The first Council of 
Jerusalem in the year 48 already wrote 
in its apostolic letter to the Churches of 
Asia: “It is the Holy Spirit’s pleasure 
and ours that no burden should be laid 
upon you beyond these ... (Acts 15. 
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28). This is why conciliar decrees today 
still have the following solemn heading 
—I quote the Vatican formula—: 


Thus therefore, while there sit and 
judge with us the bishops of the 
whole world, met at this Gi.cumenical 
Council in the Holy Spirit and by 
Our authority, taking Our stand upon 
the Word of God in Scripture and 
Tradition as we have received It pre- 
served in the Catholic Church and 
expounded by Her according to the 
truth, We decree before all men from 
this Chair of Peter that this saving 
doctrine must be confessed and de- 
clared against the contrary errors 
which we prohibit and condemn by 
the authority which God has given to 
Us (Denz. 1781). 

It would be difficult to find a better 
summary of all that we have said in the 
first part of this paper. 

The conciliar ministry is a diaconia 
of the Holy Spirit and so also of divine 
truth. This truth possesses the Church 
but we do not possess it. From this pro- 
found sense of the transcendence of re- 
vealed truth there has arisen a whole 
conciliar tradition, a few examples of 
which we now propose to give. 

The Councils, for instance, have al- 
ways avoided the introduction of tech- 
nical terms forming an essential ele- 
ment in a given, enclosed philosophical 
system, even when such a system is a 
Catholic one. Thus the Tridentine de- 
finition of “transubstantiation”—in any 
case, the word itself is not strictly speak- 
ing defined—disregards the Aristotelian 
and Thomist cosmology, as the formula 
in which the canon is couched makes 
abundantly clear (canon 2 of the thir- 
teenth Session) as do also the Acts of 
the Council.* At the Council of Nicaea, 
there was even a conflict of conscience 
in the case of several bishops when they 
found they were obliged by the very 
objections of Arius to look for terms 
which were not to be found in the Bible. 

More recently it has been noted that, 
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for the most part, Councils refuse to 
explain a revealed truth but content 
themselves with condemning obvious er- 
rors arising from all quarters. It is as 
though they are defining the limits with- 
in which the outlook of our faith re- 
mains orthodox, by simply excluding 
views which have no future. This long 
conciliar tradition remains much more 
respectful of the divine mystery than 
those theologians who, during the Coun- 
cil or after it, have tried, in their ef- 
forts at interpretation, to find warrant 
for their own little personal systems. 
Thus the Council of Trent defined that 
the Mass is a sacrifice but did not at- 
tempt to explain this term, except in so 
far as it barred the garbled assertions 
of the Reformers. The first cecumenical 
Councils all returned by divers ways to 
the same truth, namely, that Christ is 
true God and true man, but we shall 
find nowhere any explanation of this 
mystery. The Church leaves this work 
to the theologians. 

This attitude is of very great impor- 
tance. It shows that the Fathers are 
acutely conscious of the profound in- 
adequacy of language by comparison 
with the abundance of divine truth. If 
our priests in their catechetical instruc- 
tion and their preaching, and our lay- 
men in their thinking about religion, 
had a greater respect for the divine mys- 
tery, they would come nearer to sharing 
the theological understanding of their 
Fathers in the faith, the bishops assem- 
bled in Council. Every expression of 
divine truth whether in a dogma defined 
during an cecumenical Council, in Scrip- 
ture, even in the sacred words of Christ, 
determines the correct perspective, the 
orthodox direction in ,which we are to 
attempt to contemplate the Truth which 
is God himself. No human word, how- 
ever sacred, can be identified with the 
Word of God. Though it is true that 
Christ’s human word is at the same time 
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the Word of the Son, it is equally true 
that this human word is included in 
our Saviour’s state of “kenosis.”” Hence 
a defined dogma is always a starting- 
point, which makes it possible for our 
prayer, contemplation and theological 
reflection to set off on the right path and 
to move securely in the direction of the 
Truth whole and entire. These consi- 
derations are only one application of 
the principle we have previously stated 
—we are not in possession of the truth, 
not even in a Council. It is the Truth 
which possesses us in the Spirit and 
which leads our minds and hearts to- 
wards itself. The Councils have never 
forgotten this fundamental law of all 
religious thought within a_ religion 
which is fundamentally a revealed re- 
ligion. 


This is why the Councils—and here 
we find another fairly common tradition 
—avoid as far as possible the condemna- 
tion of opinions formerly defended by 
the Fathers of the Church, the great 


Catholic Doctors and the chief theologi- 
cal schools that have flourished in the 
Church. There is in this attitude not 
only a respect for the witness of the 
great saints in matters of faith, but also 
a refusal to enter into theological dis- 
cussion within the area of Catholic dog- 
ma. As we have shown in our studies 
on the canons of the Council of Trent 
in regard to marriage, the work of the 
Fathers often consisted, especially dur- 
ing the Sessions devoted to the Sacra- 
ments, in a laborious effort to find a 
formula so carefully worded and deli- 
cately balanced that it avoided condemn- 
ing a Catholic author and dealt only 
with Lutheran errors or heresies. An- 
xiety to achieve this has sometimes made 
the formulation of the canons extraor- 
dinarily complicated. 

We have seen that the authority of 
the Church is never identified with the 
person of the bishop or the Pope, but 





must normally be exercised in a living 
communion with the Body of the 
Church, with the “Oekumene.” This as- 
pect of ecclesiastical authority is also 
more obvious during the holding of a 
Council. It is from this same concept of 
the “Oekumene,” that is, the whole 
world, the whole Church, that the tech- 
nical term “Ecumenical Council” is de- 
rived. In this connection we find in our 
times a widespread error which confuses 
“CEcumenical Council” with the ceecu- 
menical movement. Whilst “C&cumeni- 
cal” in the ancient and canonical sense 
of the word was essentially based on the 
unity of the whole Church lived out in 
a full communion of faith and sacra- 
ment, the modern meaning necessarily 
presupposes a state of division and in- 
dicates any movement or current of 
thought which seeks to restore unity. In 
drawing attention to this, we are laying 
our finger on the regrettable fact that 
we have lost the sense of the primordial 
value, in every manifestation of the life 
of the Church, of visible and spiritual 
unity and communion. 


In any case a Council is one of the 
most solemn forms of communion in 
one and the same faith and in one and 
the same charity. The bishops of the 
whole world—who, moreover, bear the 
names of their episcopal sees, and hence 
of their dioceses, rather than their own 
as persons—gather round the same altar 
and the same Vicar of Christ. 

Although Councils have always been 
meetings of bishops in the sense that 
final authority has always lain in their 
hands, history proves that priests and 
even laymen have not been absent from 
them. From the dogmatic standpoint, 
their presence gives rise to no difficulty. 
The only thing which can change, and 
has in fact done so, is the concrete man- 
ner in which their presence has been 
accepted. And this necessarily depends 
on the modes of thought and the way of 
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life at given moments in history, al- 
though it is fundamentally inspired by 
the essential structure of the Church 
given to her by Christ. The same is true 
of conciliar procedure. The first eight 
Councils under the Empire were largely 
indebted for their own procedure to that 
inherited from the procedure of the 
Roman Senate. The General Councils 
in the middle ages were so similar to 
those of Constance and Bale and, from a 
procedural point of view, to the im- 
perial and royal diets, that a distinction 
between them is all but impossible. Msgr. 
H. Jedin has shown that the influence of 
parliamentary methods is observable at 
the last Council of the Vatican. 


Laymen have always been present at 
Councils, the one exception being the 
Council of the Vatican. They were for- 
mally represented at the earliest pro- 
vincial councils. Under Byzantine rule 
they were represented by the Emperor 
who was considered by all to be the 
Patron of the Church, the “temporal 
bishop by divine right.” He was either 
present in person, or represented by the 
Empress, by his ministers or his generals. 
During the middle ages, the Emperor 
of the West attended, as did also the 
other Christian princes or their ambas- 
sadors. Towards the end of the middle 
ages they were joined by representatives 
of the universities and of certain public 
bodies. Msgr. Jedin has rightly pointed 
out that, prior to our own period, 
the question of the responsibility of lay- 
men in the Church arose in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that in which it 
presents itself today. Our ancestors in- 
herited the clan concept of society from 
the Germanic peoples, and quite natu- 
rally entrusted a part of their civil, poli- 
tical, and therefore also their religious 
responsibilities to the former chiefs of 
the clans, who were now their princes. 
The Church did the same by admitting 
to her Councils the natural represen- 
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tatives of the faithful, the princes, the 
kings and the Emperor. After the French 
Revolution and the disappearance of 
the Ancien Régime this social frame- 
work was irrevocably destroyed. Hence 
the last Council of the Vatican was un- 
able to find an immediate solution suited 
to a new type of society. It found itself 
face to face with laymen deprived of 
their age-old corporate ties, face to face 
with an amorphous mass of individuals. 
A century later, as we approach the new 
Council of the Vatican, we have to ad- 
mit that the solution has still not been 
found, although the problem presents 
itself much more clearly now than it 
did in 1870. We have elsewhere dealt 
with this important question in con- 
ciliar ecclesiology.5 It should be obvious 
that conciliar authority does not do 
away with the necessity of a dialogue 
between the Hierarchy and the laity. 


The Interpretation of Conciliar Texts. 


It now only remains for us to ex- 
amine the rules for the interpretation 
of conciliar texts. Before all else, there 
is the question of method. Protestants 
and even sometimes a certain number 
of Catholics are scandalized when they 
observe the precise analyses to which 
the theologians subject the conciliar 
texts. It seems to them legalistic logic- 
chopping; can all this be in accordance 
with our Lord’s will? 

The answer is that it is, since he 
willed his own Incarnation and hence 
the expression of the divine message in 
human language. When we have any 
text before us, we must read it correctly. 
We must therefore apply the rules of 
literary criticism, especially when we 
are dealing with texts in foreign or an- 
cient languages. The Bible’ is God's 
Word. If we are to hear and understand 
this Word, it is inevitable that special- 
ists of every kind restore to the sacred 
text its original sense, which alone is in- 
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spired and alone brings God’s Word to 
us. Nobody—and certainly not Protes- 
tants—doubts any longer that this ex- 
egetical principle must be used in the 
reading of Scripture. If the word 
“fleshly” in St. Paul’s writings signifies 
“human,” “sinful,” it is absolutely ridic- 
ulous to continue to take it as meaning 
“impure.” Unfortunately, even in theol- 
ogy, we are still far from applying the 
same principle to the exegesis of con- 
ciliar texts. If the bishops have often 
spent whole months choosing one single 
word or the correct formula for a con- 
ciliar canon, the least we can do, if we 
are to respect their work and therefore 
their authority, is to discover through 
patient historical research the precise 
reasons which led them to choose this 
word rather than any other. We have 
seen that the bishops are assisted in 
their conciliar work by the Holy Spirit. 
If the Holy Spirit's assistance has been 
operative in this very work of dogmatic 
formulation, our love and our loyalty 
to the Holy Spirit must help us to give 
all our attention to the result of this 
supernatural assistance, even if this is to 
involve hours of labor. This is why there 
are such men as theologians. But theol- 
ogians have a right to ask that their 
deep sense of obedience, expressed in 
work that is often extremely arduous, 
should be treated with sincere respect. 
By reminding the reader of these ele- 
mentary common-sense principles, we 
hope we have dealt in advance with the 
various objections, or rather with the 
hostility due to a naive and at rock bot- 
tom lazy sentimentality. 


The first rule is that in dogmatic 
texts only the central assertion in a de- 
cree or a canon is defined. Similarly, in 
the case of reforming decrees, we are 
only bound by the act of will expressed 
in the law. All reasoning, all glosses or 
subsequent observations which are used 
in order to illustrate or to give motives 
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for this central assertion, do not have 
the same authority. We do not mean 
that these reasons and considerations 
have no value at all. They give expres- 
sion to the pastoral witness of the 
bishops in matters of faith, and so be- 
long to the acts of the ordinary magis- 
terium, which, even in a Council, re- 
mains fallible. The absence of any guar- 
antee of infallibility does not signify 
that this act of the ordinary magister- 
ium has no authority but only that this 
act of authority is not final; it may be 
corrected and even, within certain limits, 
be called into question. No one then 
should be surprised that theologians, 
that is, specialists, discuss the biblical or 
dogmatic arguments put forward dur- 
ing a Council. We do not intend to in- 
sist on this point since it is admitted in 
principle by all Catholic theologians, 
even if it seems to be forgotten in the 
writing of manuals of theology or in cer- 
tain controversies between theologians. 


There is a second rule, which is im- 
portant in the case of pontifical docu- 
ments but is usually less useful in that 
of Councils. We have always to distin- 
guish carefully between human declara- 
tions of faith addressed to the Universal 
Church and replies given to one bishop 
on behalf of one or several dioceses. 
This rule is still more important in re- 
gard to reforming decrees and ecclesias- 
tical laws. Frequent confusion exists 
particularly on this latter point. 

We now put forward a third rule 
which is a fundamental one. It is far 
from being universally and systemati- 
cally applied in Catholic theology. The 
Imitation of Christ has a very appropri- 
ate formula for it: “Omnis scriptura 
debet legi eo spiritu quo scripta est,” 
every text should be read in the spirit 
in which it was written. This is self- 
evident. Yet in the matter of conciliar 
texts, dogmatic, philosophical and psy- 
chological reasons have hitherto pre- 
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vented theologians from accepting this 
obvious truth. Many seem to experience 
an odd kind of anxiety when it comes 
to applying this rule to a conciliar de- 
cree. And the reason is very simple. We 
have just emerged from a very unfor- 
tunate period of rationalism. The dis- 
covery of the historical dimension 
proper to human activities gave rise at 
the beginning of the century to Mod- 
ernism. There are still theologians, ac- 
customed to a comfortable, clear theol- 
ogy, based on solid concepts, who de- 
tect the threat of modernism as soon as 
we dare to mention the historical dimen- 
sion of our faith, of the Church and of 
theology. Many theologians, especially 
in countries where theology is much 
more a question of sentiment or of 
passions, do not yet possess a sufficiently 
developed historical sense, which is so 
necessary for the study of ancient texts. 
Since conciliar texts are written in a 
dead language, which they themselves 
continue to use in their teaching, they 
think they may draw the conclusion that 
they are capable of understanding these 
ancient documents with no serious his- 
torical training whatsoever. Once a 
Council has set its seal on a word or a 
formula as the irrevocable and infallible 
expression of a revealed truth, in other 
words, once a Council has defined a 
dogma of faith, they think they can sup- 
pose that this act on the part of the 
Church has, by the same token, removed 
these words or these formulae from the 
sphere of the psychological and _ histor- 
ical laws which govern human language. 
This mistaken respect for the Church's 
word involves both a dogmatic and a 
philosophical error. 


From the point of view of dogma, this 
error may be compared to Docetism 
which refused to take Christ’s human 
nature seriously. Similarly, an effort is 
made to remove conciliar thought from 
the linguistic and theological context of 
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a given historical period. In reality, 
there is a failure to accept a genuine 
Incarnation of Christ in his Church— 
and the Church as separable from the 
historical process. This dogmatic atti- 
tude conceals a philosophical a prior 
which is equally harmful, namely a hid- 
den rationalism, which supposes that 
Revelation was given to us solely in the 
concepts which Christ has bequeathed 
to us. In her Councils the Church then 
gives a definitive expression to the con- 
cepts which belong formally or virtually 
to this initial Revelation. The ration- 
alistic character of this position, which 
is common in certain quarters, also sup- 
poses that our concepts and the words 
into which they are translated are pure 
intelligibles, independent of the histor- 
ical evolution of language, and thus 
within the reach of any mind which has 
the light of faith. And so the conciliar 
texts which define a dogma of faith pro- 
vide us with words solidly linked with 
corresponding concepts, like hard, clear 
crystals, emitting their own light and in 
no need of any historical commentary. 

Thus they think—and here, finally, we 
come to the psychological reason—they 
can rescue Catholic dogma from the 
danger of lack of precision and of the 
movement of ideas into which it would 
apparently and inevitably be engulfed 
by historical evolution. Their rational- 
ism is their only answer to modernism. 
Unfortunately the controversy between 
the two can lead nowhere, for both mod- 
ernists and Catholic fundamentalists are 
prisoners of the same rationalist a priori. 
The only difference between them is 
that the former opt for a fundamental 
indetermination in religious thought, 
while the latter opt for a conceptual in- 
flexibility. Since they are enclosed in a 
false a priori, their debate leads no- 
where; one group merely denies what 
the other asserts. And what is far worse, 
they do not see that their rationalist a 
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priort exposes them to a danger similar 
to that of modernism. Since they accept 
as an eternal and unchangeable mean- 
ing a sense which is current for the time 
being in their own circle and their own 
period, they themselves become uncon- 
scious modernists. 

This fundamentalist position in re- 
gard to conciliar texts is certainly er- 
roneous. We have not time to offer a 
complete criticism of it here. One argu- 
ment should be sufficient to deal with 
it. It is now definitely agreed in the 
Catholic Church that it is impossible to 
read any passage in Holy Scripture with- 
out taking into account literary forms 
and linguistics and stylistic peculiarities, 
in short without sound literary crit- 
icism. A century of study and contro- 
versy was needed before this point was 
reached. Recent pontifical declarations 
have put an end to these discussions. 


What has been done for the study of 
Holy Scripture still remains to be done 
for the critical study of conciliar texts. 
This is an immense labor which is 
merely at the beginning. There is all 
the more reason for undertaking it in 
that conciliar texts are not inspired, and 
should therefore be studied in their his- 
torical sense, which alone carries the 
guarantee of infallibility through the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

A practical consequence at once 
emerges. The Church does not approve 
of the reading of an edition of the Bible 
which does not include a commentary or 
at least notes which make clear the orig- 
inal meaning as accepted by the Church. 
The publication and reading of con- 
ciliar texts that have not an accompany- 
ing appropriate historical commentary 
should likewise be discouraged. But 
so few theologians are engaged in this 
work that such an edition still remains 
beyond the bounds of possibility. 


All that remains for us to do is to 
list the dangers that threaten our obedi- 
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ence in regard to the authority of 
Councils. It is the refusal to obey which, 
above all, characterizes heresy. There is 
no need to labor this point, and we think 
that it will be more useful to draw at- 
tention to the chief faults which may 
distort our obedience as faithful mem- 
bers of the Church. 


In the first place there is a certain 
flippancy which considers the Church's 
official texts as an arsenal in which any 
text can be found once it seems to con- 
demn one’s adversary. The ecclesiastical] 
texts are there solely “to show I am 
right.” Nothing is more improper than 
this mutual bombardment with quota- 
tions from Popes and Councils, taken 
out of context without any serious study 
of their meaning and scope. Catholics 
divided by modern problems in social, 
political or religious matters are ad- 
dicted to this practice. This very human 
attitude inevitably involves a funda- 
mental lack of respect for the authority 
of the Church. 


Our obedience is also threatened by a_ 


certain fanatical orthodoxy, an “integra- 
lism’’ which easily turns into the funda- 
mentalism of which we have already 
spoken, as soon as official texts are in- 
volved. This fault is often found after 
a Council has come to an end, especially 
if the preparatory work for this Council 
gave rise to keen controversy. This was 
the case after the Council of Trent as 
well as after the Vatican Council. The 
texts which were drawn up so scrup- 
ulously by the Fathers, immediately be- 
came the property of the party which 
considered itself victorious. This is a 
very natural phenomenon and comes 
within the category of crowd psychol- 
ogy. Controversy has bred a keenly ag- 
gressive feeling. This aggressiveness gives 
rise in its turn to a terrifying simplifica- 
tion of thought due to the fact that the 
two extreme parties are constantly re- 


pelling one another's attacks and grow- 
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ing increasingly angry in the process. 
We have only to remember McCarthyism 
in America a few years ago. Any refer- 
ence to social reform at once brought 
an accusation of communism. In the 
same way, it is possible to note after 
certain Councils an increasing rigidity 
in theological thought due to the fear 
of heresy and to the glorification of 
orthodoxy. This religious fanaticism 
tends to read into the conciliar texts a 
sense they never had in the mind of the 
Council. People want to be more ortho- 
dox than the Pope or the Council. In 
matters of faith this is a dangerous illu- 
sion. Revealed truth is a divine reality; 
it is a truth whose wealth of meaning 
constantly transcends us. Hence ortho- 
doxy cannot be separated from a cath- 
olicity, that is from that religious respect 
for all the shades of meaning of a truth 
which will always be richer in meaning 
than any words of ours can express, even 
in a Council. 


It is fashionable today to call the 


Council of Trent to account, to accuse 
it of a failure to understand the real dif- 
ficulties of the Reformation. It is forgot- 
ten that this accusation is only valid 
for post-Tridentine theology and to the 
extent that this theology allowed itself 
to be carried away by the spirit of con- 
troversy. A serious study of the Acts of 
the Council of Trent proves that the 
Fathers were much more prudent than 
we dare to think today. Very fascinating 
studies could be made to show how, 
after the Council, to the degree that the 
historical meaning of its definitions was 
forgotten, theological thought under- 
went in many respects a narrowing pro- 
cess, against which we still have to defend 
ourselves four centuries later. The rea- 
son for this is that the state of division, 
and therefore of controversy, has con- 
tinued to dominate our religious 
thought, as we have not succeeded in 


achieving reunion with the Protestants. 
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A similar phenomenon is observable 
after the Vatican Council. It was of a 
less serious character since the opposition 
of those who became “the Old Cath- 
olics’’ was less violent, of shorter dura- 
tion and less widespread. Nevertheless, 
we are entitled to note that in various 
countries a certain exaggerated glorifica- 
tion of the Papal Primacy threatens to 
falsify both our devotion to the Holy 
See, and more important, the orthodoxy 
of our idea of the Church. A study of 
the acts of the Vatican Council provides 
clear proof that the Fathers certainly 
did not intend to produce some of the 
movements which followed the Council, 
i.e., certain developments in the theol- 
ogy of the Primacy, in curial centraliza- 
tion, and particularly in the practice of 
devotion to the Holy Father. It is easy 
to understand that on all sides it is 
hoped that the forthcoming Council, ob- 
viously without abolishing the defini- 
tion, will nevertheless restore the bal- 
ance in the Church. It is easy to find 
grounds for this development in the 
actual text of the definition of papal 
infallibility. 

But as with every swing of the pendu- 
lum, it is important at this point in his- 
tory that we should not go to the oppo- 
site extreme. What would be the use of 
more distinctions in the doctrine of the 
Episcopate, if in practice it meant re- 
placing the extreme centralization of the 
Roman offices by local absolutism in 
diocesan administration? The latter form 
of clericalism is more dangerous than 
the former, which is held in check by 
the very extent and diversity of its re- 
sponsibilities. 

In our opinion, it is impossible to 
bring about a real revival of the author- 
ity of the bishops in their dioceses and 
in the Church as a whole, unless there 
is a profound renewal of the religious 
authority of the Episcopate and above 
all a genuine re-education in the use of 
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this authority. If our bishops, especially 
in their practice, continue to preserve 
the idea of authority they have inherited 
from the nineteenth century, then this 
revival of episcopal authority will lead 
to situations that are more difficult and 
more tragic than those resulting from 
excessive Curial centralization. While 
the bishops should be given the place 
that is really theirs in the Church, the 
possibility of appeal against abuses in 
their exercise of authority should be re- 
stored. Such forms of appeal are allowed 
for in Canon Law, but who would ven- 
ture in our times to have recourse to 
them with the certainty of being heard? 
We refer in particular to people in the 
Church who find it difficult to under- 
take their own defence, nuns, enclosed 
and unenclosed, and laymen in certain 
countries. Those who know what goes 
on sometimes in certain episcopal curias, 
will understand what we mean. We 
think it can be said if, during the pre- 
parations for the Second Council of the 
Vatican, it is possible to observe a 
counter-current apparently opposed to 
the general tendency in favor of a re- 
vival of episcopal authority, the reasons 
behind this movement are not so much 
of dogmatic origin as based on a very 
real and direct experience of an “‘abso- 
lutist’” mentality, which, as we have 
shown, is foreign to the spirit of the 
Gospel. The bishops will only recover 
their place in the Church to the extent 
that they renew the concept and prac- 
tice of authority by returning to the 
sources: the Gospel, the tradition of the 
Fathers and the Saints. It is only in so 
far as they have faith in the Spirit at 
work in the faithful that they themselves 
will become “men of the Spirit,” accord- 
ing to the ancient tradition of the 
Church. But this means that they must 
free themselves from the spirit of fear 
and suspicion which is one of the chief 
causes of their isolation and of the rigid, 
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testy way in which they exercise their 
authority. 

If we have set so much store on this 
fundamental respect for the many and 
various aspects of divine reality as Christ 
has instituted it and entrusted it to the 
Church, it is not because we imagine it 
is always possible to avoid the exaggera- 
tions characteristic of our finite and sin- 
ful nature. Scripture says: “Heresies 
must need be.” Divisions are inevitable. 
But while we are all preparing for the 
forthcoming Council, it is of major im- 
portance as we face the tragic problems 
of the hour, that we should prepare fer- 
vently and wisely for the important ex- 
amination of conscience the Church is 
about to undertake. The Church is holy 
because she is the Bride of Christ and 
the Temple of the Holy Spirit. She is 
and remains, during that period of time 
which began at the Resurrection of 
Christ and will end with his glorious 
return as the world’s King and Judge, 
the Church of sinful men. She must con- 
tinually persevere in the practice of 
penaace and self-reform. Christ himself 
reminds us of this as he speaks to us 
with the voice of the Holy Father. The 
Church must reform herself in her mem- 
bers, each according to his vocation and 
his charisms, some in their exercise of 
authority and others in their mission of 
witness, prayer and loving obedience. 
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NOTES 


1 There is an excellent introduction to the 
history of the Councils in Msgr. H. Jedin’s 
Kleine Konziliengeschichte, Freiburg in Br., 
1959. 

2 Dr. Dvornik, The General Councils of the 
Church. London, 1961. As an introduction to 
the historical and theological problems in con- 
nection with the Councils, we recommend 
Lorens Jager, Das Gkumenische Konul, die 
Kirche und die Christenheit, Paderborn, 1960, 
and especially, Le Concile et les Conciles, Paris, 
1960. R. Aubert, Documents concernant le 
tiers parti au Concile du Vatican,” in Abhand- 
lungen tiber Theologie und Kirche, Festschrift 
fiir Karl Adam, Diisseldorf, 1952, pp. 241-59, 
and “L’ ecclésiologie au Concile du Vatican,” in 
Le Concile et les Conciles, op. cit., 245-84. 

8’ Dom. H. Marot, “Conciles antinicéens et 
conciles oecuméniques,” in Le Concile et les 
Conciles, op. cit., 19-43. 

4 Denz., 884. See G. Ghysens, “Présence réelle 
et transubstantiation” in Jrénikon, 32, 1959, 
420-35. The Council of Trent not only placed 
the term “‘transubstantiation” in a secondary po- 
sition, namely, in a relative clause referring to 
the customary terminology of the Schools, but 
also preserved, in spite of the opposition of 
some of the Fathers, the ancient terminology 
which is less philosophical: “conversio totius 
substantiae . . . manentibus speciebus.” The 
Council’s commission refused to alter this term 
“species” in favor of that in common use at the 
time, “accidentia.” See S. Merkle—T. Freuden- 
berger, Consilium Tridentinum, Acta et Diaria, 
vol. 6, Freiburg in Br., 1960, 160-1. 

5 See my article, “Le Concile et les laics,” in 
Choisir, Fribourg, Switzerland, November 1960. 
An English translation will appear in the East- 
ern Churches Quarterly. 
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bright. Edited by Ernest Wright. Double- 
day, 1961. 409 pp. $7.50. 


The paperback Reader is a collection 
of articles reprinted from the BIBLICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGIST over the years from 1938 
to 1959 and it presents a wide variety 
of subjects. The most competent schol- 
ars in this country are represented and 
they have succeeded remarkably well in 
combining a popular style with sound 
scholarship. Such a combination is par- 
ticularly welcome in a field where the 
temptation to journalistic sensational- 
ism is always present, and where the spe- 
cialized scholar does not always succeed 
in communicating to the unspecialized 
reader. Here the reader will find just 
what we learn from archaeology about 
the Flood, the location and destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, the nature of 
the manna of Sinai, the new radiocar- 
bon method of dating and many other 
subjects. A few maps would have helped 
the kind of reader for whom this very 
useful book is planned. 

The Albright Festschrift will be of 
particular interest to the biblical orien- 
talist. The purpose of the volume—a 
most fitting way to honor the distin- 
guished scholar and gentleman to whom 
it is dedicated—is “to describe the course 
taken by scholarly research since World 
War I in the various areas of Near East- 
ern Study to the end that a perspective 
may be gained of the progress made and 


of the problems demanding solution.” 
(p. 6) Almost all of the fourteen contri- 
butions are by former students of Pro- 
fessor Albright. Because of the delays 
which a Festschrift almost inevitably suf- 
fers, the editor has sensibly decided to 
date each of the articles, an expedient 
which similar volumes might imitate. 
The 27-page bibliography of Professor 
Albright’s writings from 1911 to 1958 
(two columns to a page and in small 
print) gives some idea of the extent and 
variety of his contributions to the study 
of the Bible and the Near East. An au- 
thor index and a subject index enhance 
the usefulness of this handsome volume. 


2. Old Testament 


Curt Kuhl, The Old Testament, Its 
Origins and Composition. John Knox 
Press, 1961. viii-354 pp. $4.50. 


Joseph Dheilly, The Prophets. Vol. 66 
of The Twentieth Century Catholic En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism. Hawthorn 
Books, 1960. 158 pp. $3.50. 


Although a second revised edition of 
the late Professor Kuhl’s ENTSTEHUNG 
Drs ALTEN TESTAMENTS was published 
last year, it was not substantially differ- 
ent from the first. As a consequence, the 
reader of this translation of the first edi- 
tion need not feel that he is missing any- 
thing significant. But he will find that 
the book is very concentrated, more 
suited for study than for mere reading. 
The author’s chief interest, as the title 
would suggest, seems to be in Redak- 
tionsgeschichte. In his three-page conclu- 
sion, which, incidentally, turns out to be 
the most lucid and readable part of the 
whole book, he tells us that he is con- 
cerned to show what was the religious 
purpose of the final redactor as he com- 
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bined the various sources into the Old 
Testament books as we now have them. 
Even those who feel that the author is 
overly timid about the part God played 
in the formation of these books will find 
much that is useful in this careful ex- 
amination of their complex history. 

Many a valiant soul who has deter- 
mined to read through the whole of the 
Bible from beginning to end loses his 
courage and puts down the book when 
he comes to the prophets. Joseph Dheil- 
ly’s book should fall into the hands of 
the discouraged Bible reader when he 
reaches that stage. It manages to convey 
a great deal of information without the 
impression of overloading the text. A 
short section on the nature of prophecy 
is followed by a somewhat longer one on 
the psychology of the prophetic calling. 
The third and largest section of the 
book moves chronologically through the 
prophets, beginning with the twelfth 
century and concluding with Daniel. 
Since the author is keenly aware of the 
importance of knowing the historical 
background in order to understand the 
prophets, frequent comparative chrono- 
logical charts are provided to keep the 
reader from getting lost. An excellent 
short chapter on the prophetical message 
shows how the various mysterious 
strands of prophetic tradition are woven 
by Jesus into a new creative synthesis. 
This popularly written book concludes 
by reminding the reader of the proph- 
etic mission every Christian has in our 
own day. 


3. The Gospels 


Lucien Cerfaux, The Four Gospels. An 
Historical Introduction. Newman Press, 


1960. xvii-145 pp. $3.00. 


C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the King- 
dom. Scribner, 1961. 176 pp., $3.50. 


This translation of Cerfaux’s La voix 
vivante de l’Evangile au début de l'Eg- 
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lise, which was originally published in 
1946, is welcome, though somewhat late. 
The chapter on the apocryphal gospel 
literature has been slightly enlarged to 
include some information about the find- 
ings of Egyptian papyri, but apart from 
that the book is the book of 1946 and 
represents an earlier stage of Catholic 
study of the Gospels. The frequency 
with which the name of Loisy occurs re- 
flects a specific period in the history of 
Catholic exegesis in the French language. 
Probably a majority of Catholic New 
Testament scholars would now prefer a 
different answer to the Synoptic prob- 
lem (some form of the Two-Source The- 
ory), and most of them would probably 
not share Cerfaux’s lack of sympathy for 
the liturgy as a Sitz im Leben of certain 
Gospel pericopes. Another echo of the 
more apologetic temper even of the mid- 
40’s and even of a great scholar like Cer- 
faux is the rather improbable suggestion 
that the marked difference of the lan- 
guage of Jesus in John from his lan- 
guage in the Synoptics is adequately ex- 
plained by the fact that Jesus was pre- 
senting different kinds of truths. These 
remarks should not give the impression 
that this book has nothing but historical 
interest. It is still an extremely valuable 
book and can be recommended to those 
looking for a short introduction in Eng- 
lish to the formation of the Gospels. 
Professor Dodd, the eminent British 
New Testament scholar who was chair- 
man of the committee responsible for 
the translation of the New English Bible 
New Testament, has a gift for putting 
original and carefully thought-out ideas 
between the covers of delightfully thin 
volumes in deceptively simple and al- 
together engaging language. One of these 
books, dealing with the parable of the 
Kingdom, was originally published in 
1935, and has probably been the most 
influential book on the subject since 
Jiilicher’s ground-breaking book of the 
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early part of the century. Joachim Jere- 
mias, who can rightfully be considered 
the third in the line of succession from 
Julicher through Dodd, considers that 
this book opened a new era in the study 
of the parables. What are its main lines? 
Following Jiilicher, Dodd rejects the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the parables 
which sees meaning in each of their de- 
tails and maintains that each of the 
parables, as Jesus spoke them, had a 
single point to make. He goes on to say 
that it is the Kingdom of God which the 
parables are talking about, either direct- 
ly or indirectly. Their Sitz im Leben is 
the eschatological crisis which Jesus 
knows has been brought about by his 
presence and which is the central pur- 
pose of his mission. In order to lay bare 
in all its unadorned simplicity the cen- 
tral message Jesus intended to convey 
by the parables, Dodd distinguishes be- 
tween the parables as Jesus spoke them 
and the additional elements which were 
added to the parables as they were 
preached by his followers, handed on in 
the community and finally recorded in 
our Gospels. All of this is carefully done 
and much can be learned from it, but it 
is not entirely above criticism at certain 
points. The reaction against exaggerated 
allegorization perhaps goes too far to 
the other extreme. Indeed, a certain de- 
gree of allegorization of some parables 
is such a natural thing that it would be 
rather surprising if Jesus avoided it as 
completely as Dodd suggests. Further- 
more, despite the remarkable gift Dodd 
has for rendering everything he says 
plausible, some of the parables seem to 
“suffer violence’’ when they are made to 
speak exclusively for realized eschatol- 
ogy and are allowed to say ‘nothing 
about the future coming of the Son of 
man. The interpretation of the parable 
of the thief in the night and related 
parables seems to deserve this criticism. 
The revision of the book consists of 
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minor alterations and additions. The 
new preface relates the book to the 
“new quest of the historical Jesus,” with 
the remark that “the parables, critically 
treated, become one of our most impor- 
tant sources for a knowledge of the his- 
torical career of Jesus Christ.” A curious 
typographical error: on p. 86 compara- 
tionis becomes companationts. 


4. St. Paul 


Johannes Munck, Paul and the Salvation 
of Mankind. John Knox Press, 1959. 
351 pp. $6.50. 


The thesis of this book, by a distin- 
guished Danish scholar who teaches at 
Aarhus University, is that modern Paul- 
ine studies have never properly recov- 
ered from the baleful influence of F. C. 
Baur and the Tiibingen School. For 
Munck, Paul was not first a theologian 
who then went out to propagate his the- 
ology of Paulinism in opposition to nar- 
row Judaizing Christianity. He is rather 
to be understood entirely in terms of his 
apostolic call. Paul is the central figure 
in the story of salvation. His task is to 
go to the Gentiles to preach the Gospel 
so that this hindrance to the coming of 
Christ and final salvation shall be 
cleared away. Paul sees his final journey 
to Jerusalem as bringing the converted 
Gentiles, symbolized by their voluntary 
gifts for the Jerusalem community, back 
to Jerusalem so that the Jews, stirred up 
to emulation, will accept salvation in 
Christ. When it turns out that a differ- 
ent kind of zelos has been aroused in the 
Jews, leading to his arrest, he appeals 
to Caesar, and this is done not merely 
as a last attempt to escape, but as a final 
act in fulfillment of his apostolic call: 
he regards his testimony before the em- 
peror as the completion of his preaching 
to the Gentiles. It would seem that 
Munck has tried to replace Baur’s over- 
simplified Hegelian conflict between 
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Pauline universalism and Jewish Chris- 
tian particularism with another over- 
simplification. To try to explain every- 
thing by making Paul’s response to his 
apostolic call the center of the history 
of salvation leads him to force some of 
the evidence, especially in the Acts. 


5. The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Christian Apocrypha 


Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J.. The Monks 
of Qumran. Newman Press, 1961. xvi- 


272. 4 pp. of plates. $5.50. 


Matthew Black, The Scrolls and Chris- 
tian Origins. Studies in the Jewish Back- 
ground of the New Testament. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1961. xiv-206 pp. 12 
pp. of plates. $3.95. 


Robert M. Grant with Noel Freedman, 
The Secret Sayings of Jesus. With an 
English translation of the Gospel of 
Thomas by William R. Schoedel. Dou- 
bleday, 1961. 206 pp. $3.50. 


By concentrating on the men of Qum- 
ran as a religious community and not 
dwelling on what is already well-known, 
Father Sutcliffe has succeeded in con- 
tributing something new and worthwhile 
to the enormous literature of Qumran. 
Many fascinating details are recounted 
which compensate for the somewhat dif- 
ficult style of the book. For example, the 
author’s characteristically English in- 
terest in flora and fauna adds much in- 
terest to the chapter on the site of the 
Qumran monastery. But the author’s 
own writing takes up only the first half 
of the volume, the rest of it containing 
his own translations of the important 
Qumran text, and translations of rel- 
evant sections from Philo, Josephus and 
Pliny. A chronological summary, a se- 
lect nine-page bibliography and a col- 
lection of helpful indices round out this 
useful book. 


Professor Matthew Black, known espe- 
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cially for his Aramaic Approach to the 
Gospels and Acts, has provided a study 
which will interest the specialist more 
than the general reader. Those who 
have not the patience or the training to 
profit by the careful discussion of the 
main part of the book will find a short 
summary on pp. 164-172 which clearly 
outlines its conclusions, both historical 
and theological. Two contributions of 
Professor Black which seem to be dis- 
tinctive are: 1) his identification of the 
background of the Essenes as Nazirite, 
linked to the ancient tradition of Israel- 
ite Yahwism and related to Christianity 
through the Hebraists of Acts and the 
“sects of the Nazarenes” of Acts 24:5; 
and 2) the suggestion that a sacred meal 
of the Shew-bread rather than a Passover 
meal is at the origin of the Christian 
Eucharist. Information in the sources 
about Nazirites is not ample, and it is 
likely that not all scholars will feel that 
the evidence presented by Professor 
Black is conclusive. Furthermore, the 
connection which the Synoptics, John 
and Paul set up between the Eucharist 
and a Passover meal seems clear enough 
to cast doubt on Professor Black's hy- 
pothesis. It may be that debatable theo- 
logical factors are not without influence 
on this second hypothesis. At any rate, 
all studies which can shed light on early 
Christian origins must be welcomed, 
especially when they are conducted with 
the care and moderation which Profes- 
sor Black shows in this book. 


Professor Grant's book, which has also 
been published as an Anchor paperback, 
deals with the Gospel of Thomas. The 
Gospel of Thomas is the most important 
document of the Gnostic library un- 
earthed around 1945 in Egypt far up 
the Nile near a small village called Nag 
Hammadi. The last half of Professor 
Grant's book is taken up with a transla- 
tion of the Gospel accompanied by a 
commentary. The preceding chapters 
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provide a clear and economical account 
of its background which manages to say 
a great deal without presuming on the 
reader’s knowledge. The author makes 
it quite clear that the “Gospels” found 
in the papyri are significant principally 
for out study of early Christian litera- 
ture and early Church history, and not 
for what they teach us about the New 
Testament or the life of Jesus. The com- 
mentary illustrates what the early chap- 
ters have already pointed out: The Gos- 
pel of Thomas is a Gnostic document 
which completely spiritualizes the Chris- 
tian Gospel and detaches it from histori- 
cal reality. That is why it never stood a 
chance of becoming part of the New 
Testament canon. A select bibliography 
and an alphabetical subject index in- 


crease the usefulness of this well-planned 
book. 


6. Biblical Theology 


Jacques Guillet, Themes of the Bible. 
Fides, 1961. x-279 pp. $6.95. 


Dom Thierry Maertens, O.S.B., Le 
Souffle et Esprit de Dieu. Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1959. 144 pp. 


J. De Fraine, S.J., Adam et Son Lignage. 
Etudes sur la notion de “personnalité 
Corporative” Dans le Bible. Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1959. 319 pp. 


F. X. Durwell, C.S.S.R., The Resurrec- 
tion. A Biblical Study. Sheed and Ward, 
1960. xvii—369 pp. $6.00. 


Karl Rahner, S.J., Theological Investi- 
gations. Helicon, 1961. 388 pp. $10.75. 


George Ernest Wright, The Rule of God. 
Essays in Biblical Theology. Doubleday, 
1960. x-133 pp. $2.95. 


Father Guillet’s book on the themes of 
the Bible was first published in 1951 and 
has already been translated into German 
and Italian. It is an eminently success- 
ful example of the haute vulgarization 
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at which French biblical scholars excel. 
What makes it so successful is that it 
brilliantly fulfills the basic need of 
twentieth-century man to be introduced 
to a way of thinking and speaking alto- 
gether different from what he has known 
since childhood. Unless he can go back 
in spirit to the ancient East and enter 
into the mentality of the Hebrew peo- 
ple, his efforts to understand the Bible 
will never carry him far. Pére Guillet 
has chosen six biblical themes which re- 
veal the essential qualities of Hebrew 
religion. The themes—of the Exodus, of 
grace, justice and truth, of sin, of damna- 
tion, of hope, of the breath of Yahweh 
—are unfolded through a study of the 
developing use of key words through 
Israel’s history and into the New Testa- 
ment. The treatment of these themes 
shows the author’s intimate and exten- 
sive familiarity with the whole of the 
Bible and his ability to see and explain 
connections and relations. The scholas- 
tic theologian who has been bewildered 
by the sudden flowering of biblical the- 
ology will find this book a godsend. It 
will help him to see in a concrete way 
what the biblical theologian means when 
he warns that words like justitia, verttas, 
and spes may have a far more complex 
meaning in the Bible than they would 
have in a scholastic treatise. The transla- 
tion is smooth and the format and type- 
face make an attractive book which is 
easy on the eyes. It is unfortunate that 
the index of Hebrew words and roots 
and the alphabetical subject index were 
omitted in the English translation. 


Dom Maerten’s booklet is a shorter 
example of the same genre. It is in great 
part a tissue of well-chosen and imagina- 
tively arranged texts which show how 
the idea of wind and breath gradually 
gained a deeper and richer meaning 
through the course of the history of sal- 
vation. A short first chapter on the 
breath of God is followed by a slightly 
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longer one on the spirit of God, both of 
which lead to the main and longest 
chapter on the Holy Spirit. The first 
two chapters deal with the Old Testa- 
ment; the third almost exclusively, as 


one would expect, with the New. This’ 


book deserves an English translation. 


The subtitle of Fraine’s book is, as is 
often the case, a more precise descrip- 
tion of this biblical study than the main 
title. The idea of “corporate personal- 
ity,’ a phrase which the author owes 
to H. Wheeler Robinson, is first defined 
and explained. Then it is shown to be 
present throughout the Old Testament 
in a variety of ways. Concrete applica- 
tions are given of the notion in the Old 
Testament and some examples of it in 
the New Testament. The author insists 
that it is a mistake to see communities 
in the Bible as depersonalized anony- 
mous masses. The group is always cen- 
tered on an individual concrete person: 
Adam, for example, or Abraham. Cor- 
respondingly the individual never stands 
isolated; he is always related to a com- 
munity. Great stress is placed on the 
realism of corporate personality for the 
Hebrews, so that the group is somehow 
completely actualized in each of its 
members. The two principal theological 
categories on which corporate personal- 
ity sheds light are, as the author points 
out, original sin and redemption. Per- 
haps a proper grasp of this notion would 
help toward understanding other prob- 
lems to which the author does not refer. 
It might make it more understandable, 
for instance, why the whole of certain 
biblical books are placed under the 
name and “patronage” of a single out- 
standing personality, although parts of 
it are the work of others. 


Durwell’s book has already gone 
through five editions since it was pub- 
lished in France in 1950, evidence 
enough that the time is ripe for a pre- 
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sentation of the Resurrection which does 
more than point to the empty tomb as 
proof that Christ was really divine. 
What is needed is an understanding that 
the Resurrection is the central mystery 
of the Christian religion, not merely an 
extrinsic proof of its truth. This is what 
Durwell succeeds masterfully in doing. 
The book might almost be called a com- 
pendium of Christian theology centered 
around the Resurrection. It relates the 
Resurrection to salvation, to the In- 
carnation, to the Holy Spirit, and, for 
more than half of the book, to the 
Church. This is done with consistent re- 
spect for all the varied nuances of dif- 
ferent New Testament traditions, with 
particular emphasis on the Johannine 
and Pauline traditions. The result is a 
rich and rather complex book which 
does not make light reading. It is a book 
which will be properly appreciated only 
through meditative reading. But it is 
well worth the effort. 


Helicon Press is to be congratulated 
for bringing out the first volume of Karl 
Rahner's collected Schriften zur Theol- 
ogie, making some of the work of this 
outstanding German theologian §avail- 
able to a larger readership. After an 
opening chapter of prolegomena on the- 
ological method, which would repay the 
most careful attention of both philoso- 
phers and theologians but which would 
need far lengthier analysis than is pos- 
sible here, the next selection offers a de- 
tailed study of “God in the New Testa- 
ment.” Rahner stresses that the knowl- 
edge of God which God’s chosen people 
had in the Old Testament was not the 
result of extended speculation but of a 
continuing experience of Yahweh's per- 
sonal activity. In the New Testament, 
God is evident because he has revealed 
himself, especially in Christ, his Son. 
What the New Testament is interested 
in above all is the personal God and his 
concrete activity. So true is this, Rahner 
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maintains, that “God” in the New Tes- 
tament never means the indeterminate 
God of natural theology but always 
means “Father.” “Theos” is not just a 
word used to indicate the Father, but 
the strict meaning of “theos” is “the Fa- 
ther.” Rahner warns the scholastic the- 
ologian against reading the New Testa- 
ment as if the words are used with the 
meaning he is accustomed to give them. 
The second article deals with contempo- 
rary problems in Christology and warns 
against taking the formulae of Chalce- 
don or any other Council as an “end 
of the line.” They must always be re- 
garded as ‘“‘starting-points’” towards a 
fuller grasp of the inexhaustible mys- 
teries which they only incompletely ex- 
press. The Christological dogma of the 
Church does not pretend to be an ade- 
quate condensation of the teaching of 
the Bible. It leaves room for a larger 
theology, and Rahner illustrates what 
he means with some concrete problems. 


Even those who will not agree with 
all of George Ernest Wright's theology 
cannot deny that these essays in biblical 
theology show real theological power 
and insight. The general title of the 
book, which is the title of one of the 
seven essays, shows the author's serious 
concern for the transcendence of God, 
and his fear of anything which might 
threaten his supreme rule over all of 
human life. It is the prophetic protest 
against hypocritical ritualism and _for- 
malism in religion which strikes the 
most responsive chord in him. His sense 
of social justice and community is very 
strong. This leads him to a criticism— 
found also from outstanding Catholic 
liturgists—of the failure of Catholics in 
the modern period to give sufficient 
emphasis to the Eucharist as community 
banquet. It is unfortunate that his in- 
sistence on the prophetic and charis- 
matic aspects of the Bible leads him to 


undervalue the liturgical and _sacra- 


mental aspects. Who could fail to agree 
that “the temple is no retreat from life. 
Worship as substitute for obedience is 
a lie.” (p. 8) But this does not seem to 
the present author to be a real contem- 
porary problem. Among those personal- 
ly known to him, both Protestant and 
Catholic, none show more serious and 
practical concern for social justice and 
for religion in life than those who are 
working for the renewal of liturgy. 


7. The Bible and the Church 


Christopher Butler, O.S.B., The Church 
and the Bible. Helicon Press, 1960. vi- 
111 pp. $2.95. 


Charles Burgard, Scripture in the Lit- 
urgy. Translated by J]. Holland Smith. 
Newman Press, 1960. x—163 pp. $3.00. 


The three chapters of Butler's book 
were given in 1958 as the Lauriston lec- 
tures, and they have kept the chatty ram- 
bling style of the spoken word. The prob- 


lem which is in the background most of 
the time is the different relationship of 
Church and Bible for Protestants and 
Catholics, but in the course of the lec- 
tures Abbot Butler skims lightly over a 
great variety of subjects: the distinctive 
nature of revealed religion, the problem 
of the historical Jesus, recent Catholic 
discussion on the nature of tradition, the 
nature of inspiration, the importance of 
literary genres in the Bible, the commu- 
nity—not the individual—as the recipi- 
ent of God’s Word, the importance of 
the Old Testament for understanding 
the New, the joining of the spoken and 
the sacramental Word in the Liturgy of 
the Church. This rambling style may 
have suited a set of popular lectures; in 
any case, a more orderly treatment of a 
more unified subject would have made 
a better book. 


Burgard’s book is a tour through the 
liturgical year, Bible in hand. Unfor- 





tunately the texts are not smoothly 
woven together and the work of seeing 
their inner unity is largely left to the 
reader. 


8. The Churches and the Church 


Francis Clark, S.J., Eucharistic Sacrifice 
and the Reformation. Newman Press, 
1960. x-582 pp. $7.50. 


J. V. Langmead Casserley, Christian 
Community. New York: Longmans, 
1960. x-174 pp. $5.50. 


Jean Bosc, Jean Guitton, Jean Daniélou, 
The Catholitc—Protestant Dialogue. Fore- 
word by Gustave Weigel, S.J., Preface 
by Jacques Madaule. Helicon Press, 1960. 
x-138 pp. $3.50. 


M. J. Guillou, O.P., Mission et Unité, 
Les Exigences de la Communion. Vol. I, 
292 pp.; Vol. II, 340 pp. Editions du 
Cerf, 1960. (Volumes 33 and 34 of the 
series Unam Sanctam.) 


Father Clark’s book deals with a very 
specific problem, but succeeds in shed- 
ding light on many other issues on his 
way toward solving it. The specific prob- 
lem grows out of the interpretation of 
the 3lst Article of Religion and certain 
Anglican liturgical documents by An- 
glo-Catholic theologians who see in them 
not a condemnation of the traditional 
doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass, but 
only a rejection of “late-medieval errors” 
in Mass theology. Father Clark shows 
how it came about that these Anglo- 
Catholic theologians hold this position 
and then carefully and in great detail 
shows that such a position will not stand 
up against the evidence of history. The 
clear and orderly way in which he has 
marshalled a wealth of historical evi- 
dence makes the book easy reading, de- 
spite the complexity of its subject mat- 
ter. Although it is unlikely that in the 
handling of such a labyrinth of histori- 
cal data, some flaws will not be detected 
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by critics, it is difficult to see how it will 
be possible any longer to interpret Arti- 
cle 31 and the pertinent liturgical texts 
as no more than a rejection of “late- 
medieval errors’ about the Mass. The 
intention in these texts to do away with 
the traditional Catholic sacrifice of the 
Mass is too abundantly clear. Fr. Clark's 
book is a model of Catholic—Protestant 
theological exchange; it is always calm, 
and always presumes the sincerity and 
integrity of those with whom he dis- 
agrees, yet there is no trace of a falsely 
irenic approach. The book is a model of 
‘speaking the truth in love” (Eph 4:15). 


Professor Casserley’s book on the 
Church falls into two parts, the first 
dealing with “The Church of God—Its 
Grandeur and Misery,” and the second 
with “The Church of Canterbury—Its 
Promise and Perplexities.’”” The book is 
extremely well-written, properly season- 
ed with well-turned phrases and apt il- 
lustrations and anecdotes. It breathes 
that cultured urbanity which character- 
izes the Anglican tradition at its best. 
It is the second part of the book, deal- 
ing specifically with the Anglican com- 
munion, which contains the most chal- 
lenging observations. He regards the role 
of Anglicanism in the ecumenical move- 
ment as especially significant, and with 
good reason, but one is entitled to won- 
der about the plausibility of his asser- 
tion that “what Anglicanism needs and 
must have in order to fulfill itself is def- 
inite evangelicals who are also Anglo- 
Catholics, and thorough-going Anglo- 
Catholics who are also out-and-out evan- 
gelicals” (p. 137). There is an acceptable 
understanding which Catholics can give 
to this assertion, and there may even be 
an acceptable understanding which Prot- 
estants can give to it, but if and when 
this happens, do not these two under- 
standings turn out to be quite different 
and incompatible? One would wish that 
this were not so, but differences which 
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are really basic cannot be simultaneously 
retained in synthesis. 


One of the most attractive qualities 
of the Bosc-Guitton-Daniélou volume is 
its unrehearsed style. Many issues are 
illuminated in the course of the conver- 
sations, and the spontaneous way in 
which the speakers express themselves 
gives one a “feel” for the different men- 
talities which characterize the two tradi- 
tions. The actual dialogues deal with 
the Church and Incarnation, Authority 
and Guaranty, the Biblical Revival, the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture and the 
Authority of the Church. They are pre- 
ceded by a short article by Pastor Jean 
Bosc on the “The Protestant Point of 
View” and followed by a concluding arti- 
cle of Pére Daniélou called “The Heart 
of the Problem.” 


The two volumes of Pére Guillou, of 
the Istina ecumenical center in Paris, 
which deal with the problem of the 
union of Christians with special empha- 
sis on the missionary vocation of the 


Church, appear at a very timely moment, 
on the eve of the General Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at New 
Delhi, which will probably see the in- 
tegration of the World Council of 
Churches with the International Mis- 
sionary Council. The volumes treat of 
mission as it grows out of communion 
properly understood, but in the course 
of dealing with these themes, almost all 
aspects of the ecumenical problem re- 
ceive attention. The first volume has two 
parts: first, a study of the Protestant 
communions and the ecumenical move- 
ment and second, a study of the 
Orthodox Churches as they relate them- 
selves to the modern world and to the 
other Christian communions. The sec- 
ond volume deals with the Catholic 
Church and its mission with reference 
to the separated communions. Few 
books by Catholics on the problem of 
the union of Christians show a com- 
parable familiarity with both the Ortho- 
dox and the Protestant communions. 
DANIEL O'HANLON 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND SOCIAL ACTION 


Aaron Abell, professor of history at 
Notre Dame, has placed us in his debt 
by assembling his studies in the social 
influences of American Catholicism, sev- 
eral of which had already appeared in 
the Review oF Po.itics. His book, whose 
title provides the heading for this note 
(Doubleday, 1960, pp. 306 $4.95), pro- 
vides what the subtitle announces: “a 
comprehensive study of the Catholic so- 
cial movement in the United Sstates from 
1865 to 1950.” Author of The Urban 
Impact upon American Protestantism, 
1865-1900, Abell is descriptive rather 
than analytic and interpretative in his 
emphasis; the book attempts to make the 


reader aware of the complexity of the 
social reform process, showing “the dy- 
namic interplay of ‘charity’ or social 
service, labor associations and state ac- 
tion as the great propulsive influences.” 

As Abell sees it, the fact that “as 
chiefly wage-earning immigrants, Amer- 
ican Catholics displayed many radical 
tendencies on the industrial front .. . 
presented the Church with a double 
problem: how, on the one hand, to 
champion the cause of the poor without 
endangering the public interest or the 
common good, and, on the other, how 
to oppose socialism without negating or 
ignoring the claims of social reform.” 
The ways in which Catholicism at- 
tempted to solve the double problem 
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onstitute Abell’s main theme. A second 

Sonia is the problem of Americaniza- 
tion, which has remained of great im- 
portance, and is being faced anew today 
by the Bishops’ Committee for the Span- 
ish-speaking. 

The book traces the changes in social 
concerns of the Catholic social action- 
ists from “welfare” (1865-85), through 
the battle for “social liberalism” (1884- 
1901), to anti-socialist “‘social reformism”’ 
(1900-17). As a kind of climax, it studies 
the Bishops’ Social Reconstruction Pro- 
gram, launched in 1919, and soon to be 
the victim of the anti-liberal, ethno- 
centric 1920's, as well as, Abell suggests, 
of internal opposition. He points out 
that the name of NCWC was changed 
in 1923 from Council to Conference, 
thus making clear that participation by 
local bishops was entirely voluntary. 
Under fire also at the time was John A. 
Lapp’s Civic Catechism, which wed 
Americanization and social reform. Abell 
also covers social action during the de- 
pression, and the influence of Cathol- 
icism on the labor movement up to the 
“right-to-work” issue of the 50's. 

The gamut of Catholic opinion from 
radical to reactionary is frequently sam- 
pled. We meet rebellious priests who be- 
came Socialist labor editors and IWW 
organizers in the 1890's, as well as Conde 
B. Pallen, who sought to counter the 
influence of Msgr. John A. Ryan, whom 
he clearly considered a Marxist sym- 
pathizer. Contemporary figures of varied 
political sympathies are presented at 
their points of historical origin, and 
Abell’s presentation of their positions 
always remains studiously neutral. 

Abell’s book reminds us that Catholic 
social action has been preoccupied with 
the “social” or “labor question,” prob- 
ably of necessity. But if the present gen- 
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eration of American Catholics is to show 
greater maturity, and, indeed, their 
proper share in leadership, there re- 
mains the need to develop a greater 
American Catholic self-consciousness, as 
a necessary step to maturity as Chris- 
tians, and as Americans. To this end 
essays of historical judgment in the field 
of social action, modelled on the recent 
work of Msgr. Ellis and Prof. Thomas 
O'Dea, would be important contribu- 
tions, and can ground themselves on 
the data Prof. Abell’s book has pro- 
vided. 
2. 


A Handbook of Christian Social Ethics, 
by Eberhard Welty, O.P. Vol. 1, Man in 
Society, Herder and Herder, 1960 $6.95. 


Catechism of Catholic Soctal Teaching, 
by Amintore Fanfani. Tr. by Henry J. 
Yannone. Westminster, Md. Newman, 
1960 $2.95. 


Two useful indices to Catholic social 
thought, the first emphasizing social phi- 
losophy and encyclicals, the second en- 
cyclicals and papal addresses, are here 
issued in translations for American use. 
Both are useful in providing short gen- 
eral answers on various aspects of their 
subject, but the context is almost exclu- 
sively European. 

As Fr. Edward Duff of Soctal Order 
pointed out some time ago, however, 
the American scene is different from that 
which the earliest forms of Catholic so- 
cial action faced, and to analyze the 
American economy and its social fabric 
by drawing on Catholic social thought of 
European origin may result in mere ir- 
relevancy. Neither Fanfani nor Welty, 
to take one example, have much to say 
on race relations. 


MATTHEW K. CLARKE 
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RECENT WORK IN PSYCHOLOGY 


l. 


The Psychology of the Emotions. In 
modern times, theologians, philosophers 
and psychologists have become increas- 
ingly more concerned and articulate 
about the central significance in human 
life of the emotions and man’s higher 
affective responses. This is due, in large 
part, to the influence of the phenome- 
nological and the existentialist move- 
ments in modern philosophy. In the 
past, allowing for certain outstanding 
exceptions, the area of affectivity re- 
mained either almost entirely neglected 
or relegated to a comparatively insignif- 
icant position. Distortions of its real na- 
ture and true significance were common. 
Most theologians have not as yet really 
come to grips with the problems of af- 
fectivity on the levels of moral and re- 
ligious experience, except in connection 
with the effects of the emotions as they 
can diminish or destroy freedom, make 
more difficult the struggle against 
temptations, and help create illusions 
about the state of one’s spiritual life. 
Too often in the case of the theologian, 
Christian living is discussed almost en- 
tirely in terms of the intellect and the 
will, together with hidden grace. The 
situation today is better among philoso- 
phers, at least among those who have 
been influenced by phenomenology, ex- 
istentialism, and Christian personalism. 
Scientific psychologists have been occu- 
pied with the psycho—physiological char- 
acter of emotions, and have generally 
attempted to understand them in terms 
of their being the effect of physical fac- 
tors, or at least as being subject to the 
same type of mechanical causality, trans- 
ferred to the psychological plane. In 
some ways, there is nothing more dreary 
and more contradictory to lived experi- 
ence and true common sense than much 


of what so many admittedly great scien- 
tific psychologists in modern times have 
had to say on the subject of emotions 
and man’s higher affective life. Since the 
advent of psychoanalysis, however, there 
is at least no danger that psychologists 
will underestimate the importance of af- 
fectivity, in spite of the fact that their 
theoretical assumptions and explana- 
tions may still distort its true nature 
and contradict their own clinical exper- 
ience and insight. 


Magda B. Arnold’s two volumes, Emo- 
tion and Personality (Volume I: Psy- 
chological Aspects; Volume II: Neuro- 
logical and Physiological Aspects; Co- 
lumbia University Press, Vol. 1, 296 pp., 
Vol. II, 430 pp., $7.50 each), appear as a 
breath of fresh air in the stagnant at- 
mosphere of scientific theories of emo- 
tion, and as a welcome source of inspira- 
tion and sometimes confirmation to the 
philosopher and the theologian. Her 
study will undoubtedly be recognized as 
an original contribution of great value in 
psychological circles and should remain 
a standard reference work for some time 
to come. Its comprehensive scope and 
painstaking scholarship alone are fea- 
tures to recommend it highly. Professor 
Arnold critically surveys the most im- 
portant theories of emotion constructed 
by philosophers and __ psychologists 
(James, Lange, Dewey, McDougall, 
Freud, Fenichel, Jacobson, Rapaport, 
Dumas, the behaviorists, Young, Gemel- 
li, Michotte), and then develops her own 
theory on the basis of a phenomenologi- 
cal analysis, stressing the role of intui- 
tive appraisal of the value of something 
perceived in the generation of emotion. 
This is done in Volume I. In Volume II, 
after a critical survey of neurological 
theories and a detailed exposition of 
neurophysiological factors involved in 





emotions, the author undertakes to show 
that her own theory of emotions is sup- 
ported by the neurophysiological evi- 
dence, which she correlates with it in de- 
tail. Toward the end of the second vol- 
ume, she discusses the role of the emo- 
tions, as modified in a typically human 
way by intelligence and will, in person- 
ality organization. Here, in addition to 
phenomenology, the influence of Chris- 
tian and of scholastic thought is most 
evident. 


It is probably the influence of scholas- 
tic philosophy that prevents the author 
from accepting the modern three-fold di- 
vision, cognition, affectivity, and cona- 
tion, and which seems more tenable on a 
phenomenological basis than the thomis- 
tic two-fold division of cognition and 
appetite. It probably also accounts for 
her seeing intuitively—appraised values 
too much in the light of what is good or 
beneficial and bad or harmful “for me,” 
placing not enough emphsais on what 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand calls the “im- 
portant-in-itself,”” when it is a question 
of the higher affective responses. It also 
seems that the author would not admit 
of two distinct levels of emotion as such, 
the one sensible and the other completely 
spiritual. Unless this is a misinterpreta- 
tion, it appears that she understands sen- 
timents and higher affectivity generally 
in terms of sensible emotions as modified 
and utilized by intellection and volition. 
More might also have been said about 
opposing lower affectivity (basic emo- 
tions) with higher affectivity in these 
cases where an ideal espoused by mind 
and will has to be fought for against 
temptations with strong emotional ap- 
peal. The facts are clearly stressed, how- 
ever, that basic emotions in the animal 
and in man are not to be understood 
in a univocal way, typically human emo- 
tions (higher affectivity) are not the 
same as basic emotions, and formally 
personal activity, although able to be 
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correlated with neurophysiological ac- 
tivity, is in itself unique and spiritual. 
Professor Arnold’s criticisms of theories 
hitherto prevailing are very pointed and 
at times appropriately ruthless. Her own 
position is both penetrating and satis- 
fying. It represents a welcome break- 
through in the field of psychological ex- 
ploration of the emotions. 


2. 


Religion and Mental Health. Under 
the title, Religion, Culture and Mental 
Health (New York University Press, 
1961, 157 pp., $3.50), the Academy of Re- 
ligion and Mental Health, New York 
City, has published the Proceedings of 
its third annual symposium, held at 
Arden House in 1959. Like its forerun- 
ners, Religion, Science, and Mental 
Health (1957) and Religion in the De- 
veloping Personality (1958), the present 
volume serves as an excellent witness to 
the way in which representatives of dif- 
ferent intellectual disciplines and clergy- 
men of different faiths can work together 
harmoniously in the interest of truth 
and human welfare. Among the distin- 
guished participants of this third sympo- 
sium were the psychologist, Gordon W. 
Allport, and the renowned anthropolo- 
gist, Margaret Mead. The proceedings 
are divided into four main parts, entitled 
respectively, ““A Sociological Approach,” 
“An Anthropological Approach,” “A 
Religious Approach” and “Practical 
Mental Health Implications.” A valu- 
able feature of this volume is the Ap- 
pendix of Possible Research Projects, an 
organized listing of hypotheses and sub- 
jects for study suggested in the course of 
discussion in all three symposia held by 
the Academy. During the course of the 
present discussions, the question of 
values and the subject of criteria of nor- 
mal mental health frequently recurred. 
A useful item of information is supplied 
in the section devoted to the sociological 
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approach, to the effect that the Bureau 
of Applied Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity has made a bibliographic study 
which has resulted in an almost com- 
plete list, with annotations, of the books 
published on religion and psychiatry in 
the last sixty or seventy years, 1,347 
books and articles in all. One of the 
topics of practical import touched upon 
is whether a person should consult a 
psychiatrist of his own religious per- 
suasion. 


3. 


A Third Unconscious. Readers who 
have not as yet become acquainted with 
the theories of Dr. Leopold Szondi, who 
postulates a familial unconscious to sup- 
plement the personal unconscious of 
Freud and the collective unconscious of 
Jung, will find a good introduction to 
his thought in his article, “Destin et 
Liberté.” This is one of several excel- 
lent essays contained in the twenty-fifth 
anniversary volume of Etudes Carméli- 
taines, which bears the title, “Structures 
et Liberté” (Desclée de Brouwer, 273 
pp-). Describing a law of “‘genotropism,” 
according to which “two persons who 
possess latently similar or related fea- 
tures in their heredity, are attracted to 
each other unconsciously in the matter 
of love, friendship and choice of profes- 
sion,” Szondi goes on to maintain, how- 
ever, that “I. Man is the only creature 
who, in addition to his history of life, 
possesses a personal destiny. Il. To be- 
come fully a man, the individual has to 
become conscious of all the internal and 
external possibilities of his destiny and, 
with the aid of these possibilities, con- 
sciously construct his personal destiny. 
III. In the individual’s destiny, two 
seemingly contradictory portions have to 
be distinguished, one of which repre- 
sents constraint and the other freedom. 
Constraint and liberty together consti- 
tute the total destiny of man, destiny 
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being the complementary integration of 
constraint and freedom. ...1V. To be 
simply a physical or a psychological ego 
is only the beginning of personal devel- 
opment. The final goal is always the cre 
ation of the ‘moi-pontifex’ (making for 
transcendence and perpetual participa- 
tion in the life of spirit). V. In the des- 
tiny of the individual, as well as that of 
the community, freedom depends above 
all on the degree of proximity or dis- 
tance of the individual and the collec- 
tive ego from the ‘moi-pontifex’. . . . 
Only the ‘moi-pontifex’ possesses the 
power to be free with respect to heredity 
and the determinations of the environ- 
ment.” 


4. 


Psychoanalyse de l’ Amour by Ignace 
Lepp (Paris, Grasset, 1959) is undoubt- 
edly one of the best and most useful 
manuals on the psychology of love writ- 
ten in modern times. The author is a 
priest-psychotherapist, Director of the In- 
stitut de Psychosynthése in Paris. Draw- 
ing continually on his own experience, 
offering example after example from 
cases encountered in his own therapeu- 
tic practice, he has written an extremely 
valuable book on the significant psycho- 
logical factors affecting different types of 
successful and unsuccessful, normal and 
abnormal love-relationships. 

The author’s treatment of love between 
man and woman, of marriage, of devi- 
ant forms of love, etc., is psychoanalyti- 
cally orientated. Freudian, Jungian, and 
other psychiatric notions and interpre- 
tations are employed constantly. But the 
treatment is so sensible, so sane, and so 
full of real common sense, that even the 
most prejudiced reader ought to be won 
over to the author's views. Father Lepp 
consciously fights against the reduction- 
ism and false generalizations commonly 
found among “orthodox Freudians,” at 
the same time, however, that he avails 
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himself of the insights and partial truths 
they often conceal. One might be tempt- 
ed to call the author “anti-Freudian” in 
some ways, but never in the sense that 
would give any comfort to those who 
approach the subject of human love or 
the conceptions of modern psychiatry 
with puritanical prejudices. Nothing the 
author says is incompatible with Cath- 
olic faith and morals, or inconsistent 
with a sound phenomenological analysis 
of the nature of love. He writes pri- 
marily as a psychologist, however, and 
with a free mind. His observations are 
directed to people of all religions and 
none. His topics include the physical- 
psychological symbiosis of love, the 
choice of a partner, platonic love, the 
Oedipus complex, deviant forms of love, 
frustrations in love, attacks on love 
(Sartre’s particularly), marriage, divorce, 
in-laws, chain loves (Don Juan), the 
death of love, the love of friendship, 
and mystical love. 


5. 


This is an appropriate place to call 
to the reader’s attention the existence 
of an excellent symposium on the sub- 
subject of sex, constituting a 300-page 
double issue of Esprit (La Sexualité,” No- 
vember 1960). The subject is approached 
in depth from the biological, medical, 
psychological, sociological, moral and 
religious points of view. Separate arti- 
cles are contributed by specialists in the 
various fields. They are accompanied by 
pointed questions, comment and discus- 
$10n. 


6. 


Christan Humanism and _ Psycho- 
analysts. One of the most important 
eventual requirements of Christian hu- 
manism is a relatively definitive synthe- 
sis on the theoretical and practical 
planes of the psychoanalytic and the the- 


ological approach to man. To attempt a 
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final synthesis of a comprehensive and 
specific nature at the present moment 
would be premature. The distinction, 
relative autonomy and general compati- 
bility of these two approaches are, in the 
abstract, unquestionable. There is a 
tendency, however, in the concrete, as 
André Godin pointed out some time 
ago, for psychoanalysis to become a self- 
sufficient humanism in its own right. 
There is also the fact to be reckoned 
with that there are several competing 
schools of psychoanalysis in existence. 
In addition, a generally fluid and eclec- 
tic atmosphere understandably prevails 
in much of today’s psychoanalytic the- 
ory and practice. In these circumstances, 
there are some questions still left unan- 
swered, or which at least can be ex- 
plored further, which many who are 
genuinely interested in fostering inte- 
gration between Christian theology and 
psychoanalysis would like to see dis- 
cussed in an open and competent man- 
ner. 

Is Freud’s approach primarily empiri- 
cal or theoretical? Does pathology actu- 
ally have very much to do with normal 
psychology, or neurosis with civilization 
and culture, as Freud supposed? To 
what extent do psychoanalysts disagree 
among themselves? Are they open to re- 
vision of their opinions? Is not the psy- 
choanalytic approach to art a species of 
philosophical reductionism? Why is it 
necessary for the analyst himself to be 
psychoanalyzed? Are failures in analysis 
the fault primarily of the analyst or of 
the patient? Doctors Raclot, Baudouin, 
Nodet and Leclaire provide interesting 
and informative answers to these and 
other questions in the first section— 
“Men and Techniques’—of a sympo- 
sium published recently under the title, 
Problems in Psychoanalysis 
219 pp., $4.95). 


A second 


(Helicon, 


section—“Freud and the 
Analytic Schools”—contains the observa- 
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tions of Vladimir Granoff, Andrée Hau- 
ser, Roland Cohen and Igor A. Caruso 
on questions of a different sort. Is there 
such a thing as orthodox psychoanalysis, 
in relation to which other schools must 
be considered heretical? What are the 
essential differences in the respective 
systems of Freud, Adler and Jung. What 
is their respective value from a human- 
istic and a religious point of view? How 
does the comparatively recent personal- 
ist psychoanalysis of the Vienna Circle 
differ from the older schools of analysis? 
How should a believer concretely go 
about incorporating psychoanalysis into 
his thinking? 

A. Vergotte, Dr. Paul Cossa, Marc 
Oraison, Louis Beirnaert and Etienne 
Borne look “Beyond Psychoanalysis” in 
the third section of the symposium to 
consider some further questions. What 
is the connection, if any, between psy- 
choanalysis and phenomenology? Can a 
psychoanalyst honestly accept the tradi- 
tional notion of conscience? Is it possible 
to demarcate accurately the respective 
roles of psychoanalyst, confessor and 
spiritual director? Was the religion re- 
jected by Freud the religion of Scripture 
and the Church, or was it a distorted re- 
ligion of his own making? Is it possible 
that Freudian psychoanalysis might ac- 
tually contain a hidden affirmation of 
man’s spirituality? 

Problems in Psychoanalysis is recom- 
mended to those interested in being 
stimulated and informed in a profession- 
ally competent way on some important 
questions relating to the matter of an 
ultimate synthesis of psychoanalysis and 
the Christian view of man. (Fr. Orai- 
son’s essay appeared in Cross CURRENTS, 
Fall 1958.) 


Be 


Cc. G. Jung. The Bollingen Founda- 
tion last year published another volume 
(Vol. 8) in its series of the collected 
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works in English of the recently de- 
ceased, renowned Swiss psychiatrist, C. 
G. Jung. The present volume, bearing 
the title, The Structure and Dynamics 
of the Psyche (Pantheon, 596 pp. $6.00). 
contains works written by Jung at differ- 
ent periods of his life, from 1912 to 
1952. They are arranged to convey to 
the reader a sense of the development of 
the principal ideas underlying analytical 
psychology. They conclude with Jung’s 
two essays on his a-causal principle of 
synchronicity. Neither the works of Jung 
nor the excellent editorial and transla- 
tion work of the Bollingen collection re- 
quires introduction or recommendation 
here. Simple notice of the appearance of 
another volume in the important col- 
lection of Jung’s works in English un- 
dertaken by the Bollingen foundation 
is sufficient. 


Persons interested in the relationship 
of Jungian psychiatry and religion will 
find two books recently published on 
this subject very illuminating. They are 
David Cox’s Jung and St. Paul (Asso- 
ciation Press, 349 pp., $5.75) and Father 
Victor White's Soul and Psyche (Harper 
& Bros., 312 pp., $5.00). The author of 
the first book is an Anglican divine, and 
of the second book a Catholic priest. 
Both men are deeply appreciative of the 
depth and value of Jung’s ideas, partic- 
ularly as they relate to both the theo- 
retical and the practical aspects of reli- 
gion in general and of Christianity in 
particular. Neither of them, however, 
refrains from taking sharp issue with 
many of the details of Jungian observa- 
tions on religion, or attempts to con- 
struct pseudo-parallels or false syntheses. 
Both books are closely reasoned, detailed 
investigations. Mr. Cox's concern is to 
develop in detail the parallels existing 
between the distinct features of the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by Faith 
and those involved in Jung’s conception 
of individuation, at the same time stress- 





ing the differences between the two doc- 
trines. He is not concerned with Jungian 
analysis as a doctrine and technique of 
psychotherapy, but rather with Jung’s 
development of a “way of salvation” for 
the normal man on the basis of his 
analytic principles. Father Victor White 
does consider the matter of the relation- 
ship between Jungian psychotherapy 
and religion, but he finds it necessary 
also to wrestle hard and long with Jung’s 
own observations and criticisms of reli- 
gion, and with certain specific problems 
posed by some of Jung’s “metaphysical” 
and “theological” conceptions, relating 
to symbol and dogma, triune and qua- 
ternary symbols, the feminine image and 
the integration of evil. Jung appreciates 


HASSIDISM 


The new book of Dr. Samuel Dresner 
(The Zaddik: the doctrine of the Zaddtk 
accoruing to the writings of Rabbi Yaa- 
kov Yosef of Polnoy, Abelard-Schuman, 
1961, $6), bears eloquent testimony to 
the vitality of Jewish scholarship, offer- 
ing a careful study of a central aspect 
of Hassidism, a subject that has lately 
won considerable attention among both 
Jews and Christians, but without re- 
ceiving, for the most part, scientific 
scholarly analysis. 

The work of Martin Buber has, of 
course, been widely influential in awak- 
ening curiosity in the Hassidic move- 
ment, but of greater significance in sus- 
taining this interest has been the con- 
tinued presence of heirs to Hassidism in 
Europe, America, and Israel. Such 
groups, by demonstrating both their 
loyalty to Judaism and an apparently 
successful resolution of the tensions of 
modern living, have won the admira- 
tion of many, and the emulation of a 
few formerly assimilated Jews. What has, 
perhaps, been most attractive for both 
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the psychological value of the religious 
symbols and dogmas of Christianity. He 
also criticizes Christianity as lacking 
in certain necessary archetypal sym- 
bols. Father White undertakes to distin- 
guish clearly the metaphysical and the 
psychological value of Christian symbols 
and dogmas, to explain certain teach- 
ings he considers Jung to have misun- 
derstood partially, to rebut the criticism 
and finally to relate Jungian analytic 
concepts in the appropriate way to 
Christian theology and life. In all this, 
he builds upon, yet goes beyond the in- 
sights of his earlier God and the Uncon- 
scious, now happily re-issued as a pa- 
perback (Meridian Books, $1.35). 
BERNARD GILLIGAN 


Jews and Christians has been the par- 
ticular emphasis of Hassidism on the 
reality of a psychologically rich, inward 
religious life, its effort to sanctify the 
commonplace aspects of daily life, and 
its afirmation of the capacity of troubled 
men to achieve serenity by holding fast 
to evidences of the Divine in this world. 

The particular strength of Hassidism, 
as of apostolic Christianity, lay, how- 
ever, in the unique personalities of its 
leaders, who, as Professor Gershon Scho- 
lem says, “offer us a number of religious 
personalities of a vitality, a spiritual 
strength, a manifold originality, such as 
never to my knowledge appeared to- 
gether in so short a time-span in the 
history of religion.” Indeed, Professor 
Scholem points out, in Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism, it was less the unique 
teachings of the early Hassidim that won 
the hearts of their age than the unique 
qualities of leadership. Rabbi Dresner 
has, therefore, seized the central issue 
of Hassidism in selecting for scholarly 
inquiry the subject of the doctrine of 
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the Zaddik (literally, righteous man) of 
an early and significant Hassidic rabbi, 
himself the founder of an important 
Hassidic community. He points out: 


These men were saint-mystics of a 
most practical order. They did not 
forsake this world for another world. 
Their goal was to join the two, to 
build that rarest of phenomena in 
history, the religious community. 
They represented a paradox of soli- 
tude and communion. He who at- 
tained the highest degree of spiritual 
solitude, who was capable of being 
alone with God, was at the same time 
the true center of the community. ... 


Indeed, Christian scholars may gain use- 
ful insights by contemplating these saint- 
mystics, who, however different the sub- 
stance of their respective doctrines, will 
doubtless recall the personality of Jesus 
and the apostolic fathers. Furthermore, 
they will doubtless find significant struc- 
tural similarities between Yaakov's doc- 
trine of the Zaddik and the Christology 
of the apostolic period. 


Yaakov Yosef of Polnoy was perhaps 
the most important Hassidic writer, for 
he set down and expounded the teach- 
ings of the Master of the Good Name 
(Baal Shem Tov, abbreviated as Besht), 
who founded the movement. He held 
that the spiritual crisis of his day, mark- 
ed by excessive devotion to formalism 
and religious behaviorism, was to be met 
not by rededicated study of the Torah, 
however important that may be, but by 
prayer, humility, and compassion, vir- 
tues to be imparted to the people by par- 
ticularly qualified, charismatically en- 
dowed leaders. He criticized the Judaism 
of his day, in which the ancient institu- 
tions of observance were outwardly for- 
midable, for its failure to endow the 
religious and communal life with inner 
devotion. As Rabbi Dresner says, “The 
body of the tradition remained, but the 
soul was lacking,” having been destroyed 
by the “chief of all transgressions— 
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pride.” At first, Yaakov Yosef was deeply 
unsympathetic to the teachings of the 
Besht, for he was an accomplished Tal- 
mudist and a Kabbalist. The Besht, 
however, came to Yaakov Yosef in his 
person, and by telling him three stories, 
converted him to Hassidism. 

Perhaps on account of his own conver- 
sion, Yaakov Yosef came to see that 
power to effect the renewal of the com- 
munity and of the individual lay in the 
hands of the Zaddik himself, “the foun- 
dation of the world.” This viewpoint 
implied that man himself might become 
a source of holiness, and that the source 
of redemptive teaching, of Torah, might 
be a living man, who by his deeds 
teaches Torah. Indeed, the Zaddik as a 
holy man was more than a man, but 
was cast in a cosmological role, moving 
between heaven and earth. He stands 
between God and the people, a third 
force uniting the two opposites into one 
covenant. 

He achieves this end by acting as a 
channel, drawing strength from above, 
and teaching by personal example the 
means of clinging to heaven, of “deve- 
kut:” His primary quality must be hu- 
mility, continuing self-criticism, unre- 
lenting service to the least of society. At 
the same time, he acts as a surrogate for 
the people, suffering in their behalf, 
descending to the hell that is earth to be 
among the people, even undertaking 
intentional transgression to share the 
paradoxical existence of the people, and 
ascending heavenward, bringing the 
hearts and souls of men with him. 


Rabbi Dresner concludes that 


The doctrine of the zaddik is...a 
doctrine of concern. He is willing to 
suffer with them [the people], since 
they are the limbs of the Shechinah 
— presence in the world]. His 
ife is bound up with theirs, for they 
are the body of which he is the soul. 
. .. He strives to save the people, for 
in each of them, no matter how dark 
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the pit into which they have fallen, 
are sparks of holiness which wait to 
be redeemed. The concern of the zad- 
dik expresses itself best in what is 
described as his “descent” to the peo- 
ple. For if he is to help the people by 
raising earth to heaven, he must lo- 
cate that earth, he must reach out to- 
ward the people. ... Perhaps the 
zaddik’s very proximity to sin and his 
familiarity with the ways of the world 
may entice him, and instead of rais- 
ing the sinner from the dark pit of 
the world, he himself will be drawn 
into it... . [To prevent this] he must 
first bind the root of his soul to God, 
like the man who, before descending 
into a pit to raise up one who lies at 


RELIGION IN AMERICA 


Religion in American Life. Edited by 
James Ward Smith and A. Leland Jami- 
son. Vol. 1: “The Shaping of American 
Religion.” 514 pp., $8.50. Vol. II: “Re- 
ligious Perspectives in American Cul- 
ture.” 427 pp., $7.50. Vol. IV: “A Crit- 
ical Bibliography of Religion in Amer- 
ica.” 2 vols., 1,219 pp., $17.50. Vol. III 
Religious Thought and Economic So- 
ciety: The European Background, by 
Jacob Viner, has not yet appeared. 

It is a pleasure to report that this am- 
bitious project has been both well con- 
ceived and realized. Since it is in great 
part the fruit of the Special Program in 
American Civilization at Princeton Uni- 
versity, it provides eloquent testimony 
to the fact that interdepartmental semi- 
nars need not terminate in superficial 
generalizations nor serve simply as a 
kind of “change of pace” from the “real 
work” of scholarly specialization. 

In a brief but perceptive introduc- 
tion, the editors make clear their plan 
and purpose and also show themselves 
sensitive to the problems and limitations 
involved in their project. Stated very 
simply, the thesis of these studies is 
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the bottom, must first fasten a rope 
about himself and secure it at the top 
of the pit. Thus even when going out 
to the people, the zaddik somehow 
remains bound up with God; and 
this is the paradox of the zaddik, a 
paradox of solitude and communion. 


One can hardly overestimate the impor- 
tance of Rabbi Dresner’s study, which, 
in a most delicate area of research, ex- 
hibits the indispensable qualities of cau- 
tion, knowledgeability, and complete- 
ness; his essay emerges as a classic de- 
scription of once-significant and _ still 
evocative ideas. 

JACOB NEUSNER 


4 


“that religion has both powerfully and 
pervasively affected the complex devel- 
opment of American culture.” 

Thus each essay is an attempt to dem- 
onstrate the ways in which religious 
concepts, values, and institutions have 
left their mark on American life. The 
editors, however, have no illusions about 
the “completeness” of their work, par- 
ticularly in those volumes which are 
composed of the essays. A more compre- 
hensive survey of the subject is suggested 
in the lengthy critical bibliography. 

The latter, prepared by Neslon R. 
Burr, is not only a fine supplement to 
the other volumes but will stand for a 
long time to come as the best and most 
extensive work of its kind. The first part, 
an 80-page bibliography of | bibliog- 
raphies, is itself an indispensable guide 
for any work in this area. The other four 
parts, amply subdivided for quick ref- 
erence to particular topics, include con- 
necting notes which “in themselves 
would constitute, in some measure, an 
account of American religious develop- 
ment.” 

The editors wisely specify the sense 
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in which they are considering religion. 
When they speak of “religion in Amer- 
ican life’ they are not concerned with 
“every tendency on the part of this cul- 
ture to devote itself to ideal purposes,” 
but rather “with the tendency on the 
part of our culture to devote itself to 
ideal purposes which stem from the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition.” 

In a work comprised of essays, any 
evaluation must be based upon the calli- 
ber of the individual essays themselves 
and upon the extent to which they con- 
tribute to the purpose and aim of the 
project. On both counts Religion in 
American Life must be rated very high. 
All of the essays are informative of their 
area of concern and taken together they 
add up to a rich composite picture of 
“Religion in American Life.” 

The first volume, The Shaping of 
American Religion, is intended to give 
a picture of the institutional structure 
of religious bodies in American and 
some of the highlights of the history of 
American religious thought and activ- 
ities. Though there are essays on Ro- 
man Catholicism (by Henry J. Brown), 
and Judaism (by Oscar Handlin), the 
editors are aware of the fact that what 
results is primarily a description and 
history of American Protestantism. The 
justification for this is that, in their 
opinion, “the Jewish tradition, like the 
Catholic, has attained full partnership 
in the American enterprise only in the 
twentieth century.” It is understandable, 
therefore, that the essays of Browne and 
Handlin are peripheral to the main con- 
cern of the volume. Since both these men 
are obliged to include so much histori- 
cal detail, their particularly 
Browne’s, do not treat the interaction of 
religion and American Culture at its 
deepest levels. 

H. Richard Niebuhr, on the other 
han’, assumes some knowledge of the 
history of American Protestantism as a 
background for his essay entitled ‘“Prot- 


essays, 
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estant Movement and Democracy.” For 
those who lack such historical knowl- 
edge, there are six other chapters in the 
volume which give a reasonably full de- 
scription of the history of Protestantism 
in the United States. Niebuhr’s essay 
can be read alone, and is a masterful pre- 
sentation of the way in which Protes- 
tantism has influenced and has been in- 
fluenced by historical factors, while 
still retaining an inner life not reducible 
to them. 

“Religion and Science in American 
Philosophy,” by James Ward Smith, is 
an exceptionally provocative and dis- 
cerning treatment of what is perhaps the 
most crucial question confronting con- 
temporary religion, namely, how to re- 
late itself to science. In a treatment 
which is analytic and interpretative as 
well as descriptive, Professor Smith ex- 
poses a problem which must be central 
not only for “religion in American life” 
but for “religion in life.” 

In the wake of the “religious revival” 
of the last fifteen years there has been 
a fairly widespread rejection of a sim- 
plistic scientism and a growing consider- 
ation of religion as a serious human un- 
dertaking which has not been rendered 
anachronistic by the scientific revolution 
of recent centuries. The danger here is 
that the religiously concerned might be 
lulled into a state of destructive com- 
placency in virtue of the fact that reli- 
gion has again become respectable. It 
would be most unfortunate if the reli- 
gionist considered his obligation ful- 
filled by making a courtesy nod toward 
science while continuing his investiga- 
tion in a state of spiritual isolation. 

lt is customary to lament the fact that 
religion in the past has so often opposed 
science. Professor Smith implies that 
even more lamentable was the nature of 
the accommodation which religion made 
in reference to science. This accommoda- 
tion was pitifully superficial so that 
throughout the 17th, 18th and 19th cen- 
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turies “the demands of science had never 
been squarely met by our traditionally 
religious view of the world.” The phi- 
losophical revolution of the 20th cen- 
tury, which insists upon taking science 
seriously, destroyed this “superficial ac- 
commodation,” but it also resulted in a 
loss of that cosmic sense which in Amer- 
ican philosophy had always been “reli- 
gious in tone.” Professor Smith contends 
that our “cosmic sense” is again on the 
increase, but his essay is a warning not 
to repeat the mistakes of the past but to 
search out and assimilite those aspects 
of science which will inevitably have a 
profound influence on the resulting re- 
ligious world view. 

The second volume, Religious Per- 
spectives in American Culture, is com- 
prised of five essays dealing with differ- 
ent ways “in which religion is involved 
in the social and political life of the 
nation,” and five others concerned with 
religion and the arts. The essays on 
music and architecture are basically 
historical and descriptive, presenting 
generous samplings of the variety of re- 
ligious music and religious architecture 
which has appeared in America. Wil- 
liam Thorp’s “Religious Novel as Best 
Seller” presents lengthy quotes and plot 
descriptions of American religious “‘best 
sellers.” ‘These rather horrendous exam- 
ples of religion in literature are offset 
by excellent essays by Carlos Baker 
(“Place of the Bible in Fiction”) and 
Richard P. Blackmur (“Religious Poetry 
in the United States”). These last two 
expose the more profound and subtle 
presence of a religious dimension in 
American literature. 
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Will Herberg presents an analysis of 
the changing relations between religion 
and education and Wilbur Katz de- 
scribes his “neutrality” interpretation of 
the Church-State relation. Katz also con- 
siders the “bearing of religion on con- 
troversial problems of legal policy” with 
particular reference to the problem of 
capital punishment. This is an area 
which has received too little attention 
and Professor Katz is to be commended 
for the framework within which he sets 
the question, and his provocative and 
well-reasoned solution. 

In his “Religion and Political Atti- 
tudes” William Lee Miller returns to a 
theme which he treated in the Reporter 
some years ago. Miller makes a fine pre- 
sentation of both the positive and nega- 
tive aspects of the tendency of Amer- 
icans to “see the world in moral terms.” 
In particular he gives an exceptionally 
acute analysis of the effects of the “vol- 
untary principle” on American life. 
While a certain individualism and 
moralism has characterized much of 
Protestantism in the past, Miller points 
out that the notion of changing the 
world by changing individuals is today 
also characteristic of Catholicism in 
America. 

For the most part, the essays which 
appear in Religion in American Life are 
not so much the expression of original 
scholarship as they are the fruit of cum- 
ulative scholarship. They present the 
best insights and conclusions of the in- 
vestigations in this field to date and 
indicate the areas in which future in- 
quiry can profitably be pursued. 

EUGENE FONTINELL 
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THEOLOGY AND IMAGINATION 


William F. Lynch, S.J., Christ and Apol- 
lo, The Dimensions of the Literary 
Image, New York, Sheed & Ward, 1960. 
267 pp., $5.00. 


The special genius of this book is very 
properly contained in its title: Christ 
and Apollo. Behind the term “Christ” 
there lurks the Nietszchean “Dionysus” 
and Nietszche’s distinction between 
Apollo and Dionysus, between energy 
and form, the infinite and the finite, the 
rational and the vital, the romantic and 
the classic. The author of this volume 
proposes that these are vicious extremes. 
A third term is needed to mediate be- 
tween the romantic dream and the ra- 
tionalist (Cartesian) angel “that thinks 
form can be given to the world by the 
top of the head alone, without contact 
with the rest of the self.” Christ is that 
term. He stands for “the completely 
definite, for the Man who, in taking on 
our human nature (as the artist must) 
took on every inch of it in all its den- 
sity.” Ontological questions must arise 
from this concreteness. This image pre- 
vents the escape from actuality (either 
in art or religion) by drawing us upon 
and (hopefully) through the finite par- 
ticularly of things. 

This thesis is stated in numerous ways 
throughout the book, and seeks its con- 
firmation in bold and unusual ways. 
Saint Ignatius, for example, is set over 
against Heraclitus in such a way as to 
give “the upward and the downward 
way” formula a specifically Christian 
(and, I should add, existentialist) con- 
tent. “For the movement is predicated 
not only upon total involvement, but at 
the same time upon total freedom—not 
freedom from involvement, but freedom 
in and through involvement.” The move- 
ment is “down into the concrete, up into 
the unlimited.” This “unlimited” is the 
realm of creative possibility. The ana- 


logue for this action is the Christ event. 
The author points out (and correctly, 
in this reviewer's judgment) that Barth’s 
failure to grasp the drama of this action 
is what leaves his theology aesthetically 
barren. The authentic implications for 
the human imagination are summed up 
by way of Newman, for whom the 
“whole vocation of the human imagina- 
tion” was: Ex umbris et imaginibus in 
veritatem. Out of shadow and phantasy 
into truth. 

In succeeding chapters this image of 
the definite is applied to the notions of 
time, tragedy, comedy, the univocal and 
the analogical modes of knowing, and 
to the Christian imagination. The chap- 
ters on Time and on Comedy are par- 
ticularly illuminative. The dramatic 
movement of life calls for a theory of 
imagination which is commensurate with 
it. The imagination does not have as its 
goal the reaching of “universals,” or the 
task of freezing or immobilizing time 
in the moment of artistic representa- 
tion: this is a “fraudulent aping of reli- 
gion and Christianity.” It must pene- 
trate rather the levels of experience, 
moving from the surface through the 
“human situation” into the deepest level 
of tragic or comic pathos. Comedy has 
many advantages for our time. It is the 
enemy of the univocal mind which can- 
not tolerate the “Zigzags and surprises 
of the actual.” It believes that “rock bot- 
tom being cannot be hurt,” that there 
is power in it, and that in this recogni- 
tion lies our deepest hope. Nevertheless 
the way to it must lie through our pre- 
dicament. “We enter more and more 
deeply into man, into the fact of society 
until we come to that depth or height 
which is Christ; this we call the Christic 
point... .” 

This insistence upon the Christic 
point is excellent, especially so in view 
of the author’s persuasion that it is this 
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notion which subverts the whole tradi- 
tion of thought concerning the imagina- 
tion. It does so by raising all classical 
notions “to the level of historical com- 
mitment’—thus preventing the escapes 
either into the romantic infinite or into 
the classical univocal “universal.”’ 
There are many perceptive and sus- 
tained critical appraisals of contempo- 
rary works which serve to test the au- 
thor’s view. The best of these will be 
found in the pages devoted to Proust, 
O'Neill and Eliot. There is also a sup- 
plement of some fifty pages of selected 
judgments from a variety of authors 
which does not contribute noticeably to 
the author’s own very interesting case. 
For the author writes with competence 
and a touch of disarming casualness 
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which, on the whole, adds zest to the 
reading, though it occasionally intrudes 
an accent of self-consciousness upon a 
train of ideas which would better be left 
to fulfill its dialectical destiny without 
this sort of interference. 

One question remains: for, Saint Ig- 
natius to the contrary, the orthodox 
quaternity of four levels of insight—the 
literal, moral, allegorical, and analogi- 
cal—comes in at the end and threatens 
to capsize the Ignatian boldness in the 
Aristotelian “universal” after all. We 
should not like to see this book’s wis- 
dom scuttled by its orthodoxy; and _ per- 
haps it will not be, for the author rec- 
ognizes that “God is ironic, and He will 
not be beaten at His own game, and His 


game is time.” STANLEY R. HOPPER 


THE MEANING OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


The book of Father José Luis Martin 
Descklzo (A Priest Confesses, trans. from 
the Spanish by Rita Goldberg, Fresno, 
Calif.: Academy Guild 1960, $3.95) was 
largely put together during the year be- 
fore his ordination, at the age of 23; 
despite pages where a real poetry flashes 
forth, it bears unmistakable traces of 
this youthfulness. It consists largely of 
personal reflections on the nature of the 
priesthood, excerpts from letters and di- 
aries, and reminiscences on life during 
seminary years and shortly following 
ordination. 

Glimpses of a solid spirituality make 
clear that Father Martin Descalzo is a 
dedicated, spiritually intense young man. 
‘The substance of the book, however, 
leaves an impression of something want- 
ing. Granted the passionate nature of 
the Spaniard that renders him so often 
difhcult to interpret to the Anglo-Saxon 
mentality, it is not an overstatement to 
say that the book is a tissue of ardent 
sentimentality. Most of the pages linger 
over all the non-essential things: the 


binder for his hands at their anointing; 


numbers of masses said by Father X or 
to be said by himself; the feelings of his 
sister, father, mother, friends, ex-sweet- 
heart; his own varied emotional states. 
It would be revealing to determine how 
many times he mentions kissing his soon- 
to-be-anointed fingers. 

It is to Father Martin Descalzo’s credit 
that he readily admits and foresees the 
tume when such an overabundance of 
spiritual consolation might well yield to 
the onus of routine. In fact, it is to some 
extent from this point of view, mind- 
ful of his own clay, that he first put pen 
to paper; he felt compelled to confess 
his inadequacy, from the human stand- 
point, before the awesome mystery of 
the priesthood. Despite this admirable 
intent, however, the over-all impression 
of tarrying too long on non-essentials 
persists. After all, the theologians and 
greatest spiritual writers of our era have 
stressed the idea that feelings in such 
matters are really unimportant. 

Seminarians (and their families) the 
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world over have tended to emphasize and 
preserve the memory of the moments 
surrounding ordination, so it would be 
unreasonable to expect Father Martin 
Descalzo to be an exception. But in a 
book on the meaning of the priesthood 
it is not unreasonable to note the absence 
of a strong social sense of the apostolate 
—a quality not prominent in the Span- 
ish clergy in general since the 17th 


ISTINA 


Among the continental periodicals 
given over entirely to ecumenical ends, 
IstiInA (25, Boulevard d’Auteuil, Bou- 
logne-Sur-Seine [Seine], 18 NF.) ranks 
with the very best. Published quarterly 
by the Dominicans at the “Istina” Cen- 
ter of Studies, it is edited by Fr. C. J. 
Dumont, O.P., whose Approaches to 
Christian Unity was issued recently 
in this country by Helicon Press. Al- 
though IsTINA was originally devoted 
entirely to the Russian Orthodox 


Church (and known, initially, as Russie 
et Chrétienté) it has since 1954 broad- 
ened its scope to include every area of 
ecumenical importance. At present it 
divides its interests fairly equally among 


four areas: Russia and Christianity, 
Eastern Christianity (especially the 
Greek Orthodox Church) , Comparative 
Studies of Eastern and Western Chris- 
tianity and, finally, Problems of Ecu- 
menicism, a broad classification encom- 
passing Protestantism and the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement. 

One of the main purposes of IsTINA 
(the Russian word for truth) is to make 
available to Catholic readers important 
documents, such as the various studies 
and reports originating at the WCC 
headquarters at Bossey. Of special note, 
along with many translated documents 
pertaining to the Russian and Greek 
Orthodox Churches, IsTiNA has reprint- 
ed a large number of addresses and re- 
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century. Concomitantly, one notes the 
absence of any well-articulated world 
vision which the priesthood entails in 
our time, a realization that everywhere 
—in Asia, in Africa, in America, behind 
the broken facades, beyond the parochial 
boundaries—the whole world of nature 
is groaning for redemption. 


JOHN DEVLIN 


ports by various Greek bishops and 
patriarchs concerning the Ecumenical 
Movement. Of great value as well are 
numerous translations of German Prot- 
estant documents and studies and, to 
a lesser extent, English and American 
ones. 

In addition to its attempt to make 
important documents accessible, IsTINA 
regularly includes important and com- 
prehensive articles and editorials on 
specific ecumenical problems. While 
most of the articles are by Roman Cath- 
olics, Protestants and Orthodox are 
well represented. Some of the most sig- 
nificant articles in recent years have 
dealt with the relationship of scripture 
and tradition. IsTinA in particular help- 
ed to make known the work of the 
important German theologian Fr. Josef 
R. Geiselmann of Tiibingen on scrip- 
ture and tradition. A 1959 article by 
Fr. Yves Congar, O.P., provides an excel- 
lent summary of the various controver- 
sies centering around Fr. Geiselmann’s 
work. Writers like Fr. M. J. LeGuillou 
and Fr. A. M. Dubarle also contribute 
regularly. 

While IstinA from time to time pre- 
pares specific bibliographical studies, a 
companion bulletin, Vers L’Uniré 
CHRETIENNE (6 NF), offers the most 
thorough and useful regular listing of 
current ecumenical studies throughout 
the world. It contains an editorial and 





occasional articles as well as brief res- 
umés of articles and book of special 
value. DANIEL J. CALLAHAN 

Reviewers. Reviews in this issue 
were contributed by Fr. Daniel O’Han- 
lon, S. J., professor of Theology at Alma 
College, Calif.; Matthew K. Clarke, edu- 
cation director of the Religion and 
Labor Council; Bernard Gilligan, pro- 
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fessor of philosophy at Fordham Uni- 
versity; Jacob Neusner, professor of Jew- 
ish Studies at University of Wisconsin 
(Madison); Eugene  Fontinell, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Queens College; 
Stanley R. Hopper, dean of the graduate 
school at Drew University; John Devlin, 
professor of Spanish at Fordham, and 
Daniel J. Callahan of COMMONWEAL. 





FIVE BOOKS FROM HELICON 


Yves Conger, O.P., has the habit of asking new questions about old sub- 
jects. His new book, The Wide World, My Parish, faces squarely a taken- 
for-granted subject: Salvation. He writes with lucidity and his insights are 
unforgettable. “Father Conger’s explanation of Heaven and its meaning 
for Christians alone is worth the effort of reading this book.” (Virginia 
Kirkus) $4.50 


> ad * 
At last Fellerer’s History of Catholic Church Music is available. The “com- 
petents” in this field regard it as the great work on the subject. This first 
edition in English, translated by Francis A. Brunner, C. S.S.R., also con- 
tains a special chapter on the American contribution. All interested in the 
development of sacred music—and every library—should welcome this 
landmark book. It also has 200 illustrations, and a comprehensive index 
and bibliography. $7.50 


Claude Tresmontant, whose Teilhard de Chardin is still regarded as the 
best introduction to the works of Teilhard, has now written Toward the 
Knowledge of God and tackles the problem from a new angle: the accept- 
ance of reality and an examination of the phenomena of history leads to- 


ward a proof of God’s existence. 
. . . 


$3.50 


Introduction to the Liturgy written by the French Dominican, Dalmais, 
is far, far more than an introduction. It is an intellectual treat which scat- 
ters the haze which has so often, unfortunately, hurt the American litur- 
gical revival. Father Frederick McManus writes: “An original and creative 
contribution to a serious appreciation of things liturgical, with a theologi- 
cal soundness that does not inhibit the warmth and enthusiasm of the 
author. It is the doctrine of the liturgy with a thorough, if brief, applica- 
tion to the history, the forms, and the rites which have shaped our Chris- 
tian Worship.” $4.50 
. e e 


Problems in Psychoanalysis is a work of thirteen eminent French analysts, 
who probe the dogmas and methods of Freud, Adler and Jung . . . and 
weigh the impact of psychoanalysis on various aspects of the Christian con- 
cept of man. Contributors include Oraison, Raclot, Hauser, Cahen. .. . 
“Each essay is developed with professional competence and provides the 
reader with informative and stimulating material.” (Bernard Gilligan) $4.95 














“There are many points which the 
Church leaves to the discussion of the- 
ologians, in that there is no absolute 


certainty about them... .” 


Pope John XXIII 


A new series of theological discus- 
sions edited by Karl Rahner, S.J. 


“The purpose of the series QUAES- 
TIONES DISPUTATALE is not to rep- 
resent the views of any particular 
school of theology, “traditional” or 
“modern,” but to express the convic- 
tion that even after two thousand years 
the essential concern of Christian the- 
ology must be its own subject matter, 
God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, 
rather than its historical development. 


There are numerous topics, burning 
quaestiones disputatae, which are not 
trcated explicitly enough in current 
theology—questions of fundamental 
theology, basic problems of moral the- 
ology, all those rarely mentioned difkh- 
culties by which the understanding of 
the Gospel is complicated or impeded 
for men and women in our time. 


We trust that the QUAESTIONES 
DISPUTATAE series opens up a pro- 
gram which is simple, wide and yet 
sufficiently clear. We should be glad 
to have the support of all those who 
are willing to develop Catholic the- 
ology within the framework of this 
series.” 

The Editor 


INSPIRATION IN THE BIBLE 
by Kerl Rahner, S.J. 


An entirely new approach to the mystery in 
which the Scriptures are seen primarily as an 
essential and constitutive element of the Apos- 
tolic Church, and their inspiration simply as 
part of the activity of God in establishing the 
Church as the guardian of faith. $1.95 


ON THE THEOLOGY OF DEATH 
by Karl Rahner, S.J. 


The author treats of the nature of the Chris 
tian’s death from the theological point of view 
and on the special mode of death called martyr- 
dom, and he conveys a sense of the intellectual 
urgency and the exploratory nature of the in- 
quiry into these “open” questions of death. 


$2.25 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


by Heinrich Schlier 


An analysation of the spirit of Evil which by 
temptation and deception attempts to lead men 
into sin. Christ’s coming is shown as the defini- 
tive defeat of the Powers which must make a 
last effort to inveigle the Christian by disbelief 
and disobedience away from the victorious 
Christ. $1.95 
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has Christianity emasculated man? 


in response to widespread requests 
we have reprinted the previously unavailable essay of 
EMMANUEL MOUNIER: The Spoil of the Violent, 
which appeared in three installments in Cross Currents this year 
and offers a moving response to Nietszche’s challenge. 
(There has been added Mounier’s original introduction, a Mounier 
bibliography, and a handsome cover by Claude Ponsot.) 





now available at leading bookstores for 75¢ 


This Cross Currents paperback is available Free with all Gift Subscrip- 
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A handsome gift card, bearing your name, will be sent—on request— 
to any of your friends to whom you wish to send gift subscriptions. Sub- 
scritpions entered now will include the collective issues now being pre- 


pared on: 1) the coming Ecumenical Council, 2) Sexuality and the Mod- 
ern World. 


$3.50 a year, $9 for 3 years; $100 for a Life Subscription. 
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